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An Unknown Whittier Poem 


Verses by the Quaker Poet never before published 


HE readers of the New Enc- 
LAND MAGAZINE will be abie 
to add to their collection of 
poems by John G. Whittier 
the hitherto unpublished verses which 
appear in the following pages. The 
original manuscript is in the possession 
of Mrs. Anna M. Gove of Seabrook, 

New Hampshire, who, until now, has 
refused permission to allow publication 
of the poem. Mrs. Gove is the daugh- 
ter-in-law of the two friends of Whittier 
for whom the poem was written. 

The poem was read on the _ fifty- 
fifth anniversary of the marriage of 
Fdward and Elizabeth Gove at their 
house in Seabrook, New Hampshire, 
August 29, 1872, in the presence of many 
friends who met to celebrate that occa- 
sion. 

Elizabeth Gove was the same dear 
friend of Whittier whose death, the 
following year, called forth from his 
heart and pen that beautiful poem 
which has attracted so much _ notice, 
“The Friend’s Burial.” 

Edward and_ Elizabeth Gove were 
both ministers in the Society of 
Friends for over fifty years, and in 
later life attended the same meeting 


with John G. Whittier. They lived 
on one of the ancestral Gove farms, 
the house, built in 1720, being still oc- 
cnupied by the seventh generation in their 
line. Inside the house remains. es- 
sentially as it was built, still retaining 
its large chimneys and open fire-places. 
Outside it has been changed somewhat 
by a bow window and piazza. Its loca- 
tion is about three miles from Elm- 
field, the home of Miss Sarah A. Gove 
in Hampton Falls, where Whittier died. 
Edward Gove was a direct descend- 
ant of Edward Gove, who came to 
this country in 1640, and later settled 
in Seabrook (then Hampton). Being 
a member of the provincial Assembly 
he stirred up a rebellion against Cran- 
field, was tried and condemned for 
high treason, and sentenced to an aw- 
ful death, but the sentence being com- 
muted he was confined in the Tower 
of London for a long time, then par- 
doned and restored to his family. The 
original pardon, the gun and the sword 
given him by the King, are still cher- 
ished possessions among his descendants. 
Elizabeth Morrell Gove was born in 
North Berwick, Maine, in 1797, and the 
house where she was born is still standing. 
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Greetings to Old Friends . 


To Edward and Elizabeth Gove, on the Fifty-fifth 
Anniversary of their Marriage, 29th of 
8th mo., 1872 


Full fifty years ago you took 
Each other’s hand in meeting, 
No wedding guests by railroad came, 
No telegrams sent greeting. 


Here, in a plain old-fashioned way 
Your common life beginning, 
While Edward cut his salt-marsh hay, 

Elizabeth was spinning. 


What years of toil and care were yours, ' 
What trials and what losses, 
It matters not. They only wear 
The crowns who bear the crosses. A 
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And nought avails it now to tell 
The story of your trials, 
What ills from granted wishes grew, 

What blessings from denials. 


Suffice it that by thorny ways 
You reached the heights of duty, 
That the sharp chisel of the I ord, 
Shaped out your spiritual beauty. 


And thus you gained a clearer sense, 
Of human lack and failing, 

That truer made your warning words ; 
Your counsel more availing. 


Now sweet and calm the face of age 
Looks from the Quaker bonnet, 

The gray head matches well the drab, 
Of the broad brim upon it. 
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And using still without abuse 
The gifts of God so ample, 

Against the folly of the times, 
You set your wise example. 


You saw the world run railroad speed, 
And show with show competing, 

And in your plain oid one-horse shay, 
Jogged off to mill and meeting. 


And while the rival sects their charms 
Urged round you fast and faster, 

You wrought with patient quietude 
The service of the Master. 





You heard more clear the still small voice 
As outward sounds grew louder, 

Unmixea you kept your simple faith, 
And made no spiritual chowder. 


You had your hours of doubt and fear, 
In common with all living, 

You erred, you failed, you felt each day 
The need of God’s forgiving. 


Still tenderly and graciously 
A Father’s hand was leading ; 
And all the while your utmost need 
His mercy was exceeding. 
J. G. WHITTIER 
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Miss Macomber’s Paintings 


By William Howe Downes 


HERE are times when we 
feel that much modern art 
is mere trifling with unim- 
portant themes. Great sub- 

jects are always at hand for those who 
are brave enough to treat them. Re- 
ligious art as it existed in Italy before 
the Renaissance we can not expect to 
see revived; we should not care to see 
it revived as it was then and there; 
but we would like to see in modern 
painting and sculpture something of 
the same spirit, allied to modern ideals, 
philosophy, ethics. Too much of our 
work is materialistic, matter-of-fact, 
and untouched by imagination. Too 
little of it is related to what we may 
call the best thinking of our time. 
It is uninspired, shallow and common- 
place in conception, and in many in- 
stances superficial. It would be un- 
fair to ask too much, but it is always 
reasonable to demand that artists 
should give us their best, not only in 
workmanship but in thought. Emer- 
son hit the nail on the head when he 
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said, “Art has not vet come to its ma- 
turity, if it do not put itself abreast 
with the most potent influences of the 
world, if it is not practical and moral, 
if it do not stand in connection with 
the conscience.” The objections so 
often advanced against literary paint- 
ing and sculpture are sufficiently re- 
futed, if they require any refutation, 
by the silent and unanswerable ex- 
ample of the Old Masters, not to speak 
of Delacroix, Hogarth, Boecklin and 
LaFarge. 

For these reasons there was rejoic- 
ing when Miss Macomber entered the 
art arena some fourteen years ago. 
She not only had ideas, but they were 
good ones, and she manifested a rapid- 
ly improving capacity of expressing 
them in acceptable pictorial terms. 
The allegories that she invented, such 
as “Love Awakening Memory,” ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair of 1893, 
were not titular, as so many painted 
allegories are, but were inspired by 
ideas of real spiritual significance; 
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Miss Mary L. MACOMBER 


neither were they coldly intellectual 
concepts worked out with ingenuity 
and adroitness, like certain graphic re- 
buses overladen with archaic symbols 
for the edification of the erudite. Be- 
hind them were gracious and tender 
fancies, of human and_ universal ap- 
plication,—ideas of life and nature 
suitable for pictorial expression, em- 
bodied in charming and lovely forms. 
These motives were not complicated 
nor abstruse; they were clear and 
simple; and the language in which 
they were set forth was not borrowed 
from old art, but had a concise, clear 
and lucid character of its own. 
Moreover, the style, evolved naturally 
from the nature of the themes, was 
from the outset essentially decorative. 
In effect we had the double attractive- 
ness of imaginative creation and of 
painted decoration. There was deli- 
cacy of sentiment united to delicacy 
of workmanship, a combination full 


of charm. It had remained for a wom- 
an, an American woman, a New Eng- 
land woman, to bring forward this 
union of the practical and the moral 
in art, and to remind us that all ques- 
tions are moral questions. Her art is 
not a reversion to obsolete types; it is 
a natural evolution of ideal art. 

That the appearance of such work 
responded in some sort to an unex- 
pressed and perhaps unconscious de- 
sire on the part of the public at large, 
as well as of the artists, I have reason 
to believe, for the expressions of ear- 
nest and enthusiastic approbation have 
been from the first notable, and in 
fourteen years no less than twenty- 
five of Miss Macomber’s paintings 
have been exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design, establishing a 
record for a woman artist, which testi- 
fies conclusively as to the judgment 
of the profession. Exceptional also 
have been the voluntary verdicts of 
those who have become the owners 
of her pictures. They say in several 
instances that the amount of satis- 
faction and enjoyment they derive 
from these works is quite extraordi- 
nary, that they grow upon the appre- 
ciation constantly, and become sources 
of ever increasing pleasure of the 
highest kind. It will be observed, in 
the list of Miss Macomber’s works 
which is given at the conclusion of 
this paper, that many of the pictures 
painted in the past two years have 
been specia! orders, designed for spe- 
cial places in the rooms of the owners, 
with a view to their decorative effect ; 
some of them have been set into panels 
in the walls above mantel-pieces, for 
instance, with the most satisfactory 
results. 

The naiveté of the artist’s earliest 
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works is a quality which must not be 


overlooked, since it is a particularly 
valuable esthetic trait, and can never 
be acquired consciously. Certain fig- 
ures belonging to that first manner 
have the gracious quaintness of the 
types in a Benozzo Gozzoli, though | 
have no idea that the artist ever saw 
an original by that painter. She has 
never travelled beyond the borders of 
the United States, by the way, and 
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DANCING WATER 


such as this 
one that I have mentioned, bring to 
mind the Italian primitives, it is ob- 


vious that they are entirely fortuitous. 


whatever resemblances, 


There are spiritual affinities in art 
which occasionally crop out in this 
way, and which are easily to be dis- 
since 

the 
mannerisms, invariably miss the psy- 


tinguished from _ imitations, 


imitations, while reproducing 


chological qualities of the models. 
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In Miss Macomber’s “Annuncia- 
tion” and “Love Awakening Memory” 
(1893) the naiveté, expressing itself 
in a certain timidity, a certain quaint- 
ness of types, a certain modesty of sen- 
timent, is, then, an innate quality. It 
is accompanied by a pallid and anzemic 
coloring, delicate and cool, which is 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF MANY STRINGS 


later to be fortified and enriched by a 
warmer and deeper palette. The draw- 
ing, betraying feebleness at some 
points, is timid and hesitating, but 
manifests a studious disposition and 
an earnest endeavor to attain veracity 
and naturalness. It is of a serious in- 
tention, and, in passages where the 
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From a Copley Print, Copyright 1902 by_Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 


MEMORY COMFORTING SORROW 


sense of grace or of character is espe- 

cially aroused to keenness, it shows 

promise of the plastic eloquence that 

surely follows sensibility and sensi- 

tiveness to beauty. At once the ob- 

server is made aware of the working 
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of an imagination of individual quali- 
ty, the presence of a temperament at 
once patient, thoughtful and ardent. 
The problem of reducing psychologi- 
cal phenomena to pictorial terms is 
formidable. It has to be done by put- 
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NIGHT AND HER DAUGHTER SLEEP 


ting tangible and concrete personages 
and things before our eyes, as signs 
and symbols, and the great difficulty 
of the undertaking is to keep these 
visible symbols true to the abstract, 
spiritual facts or phenomena for 
which they stand. It is Miss Macomb- 
er’s remarkable success in doing this 
that makes her work so exceptional, 
so interesting, so beautiful. This suc- 
cess lifts her work out of the category 





of what I call cheap symbolism,—a 
detestable parody of the real symbol- 
ism which is so inspiring and stimulat- 
ing. 

Cheap symbolism is contented by 
the employment of the traditional 
signs consecrated by usage, and of 
these there is no end. I need not 
name the items that compose its 
arsenal of allegory. For each Chris- 
tian saint as for each Pagan deity 
there are ready-made attributes, and 


there is nothing more childish, absurd 
and tiresome than the mechanical in- 
troduction of all these well-worn de- 
vices in religious and mythological 
compositions. Their conventional em- 
ployment involves no invention; they 
are made to serve the same use as a 
uniform or a badge worn by a police- 
man, a fireman, a messenger, or a 
janitor, simply as a means of iden- 
tification. A host of these attributes, 
culled from hand-books, stands ready 
for use, and may be regarded as the 
common property of mural decorators, 
designers of tomb-stones, and purvey- 
ors of ecclesiastical and patriotic bric- 
a-brac. All the poetry is gone from 
them, all their freshness has departed, 
and they are regarded either with in- 
difference or contempt. If we are to 
be addressed in parables at this day, 
it must be in a new tongue inspired 
by fresh and original ideas. The 
ready-made paraphernalia of cheap 
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Cupyright 1902, by M. L. Macomber 








From a Copley Print published by Curtis & Cameron 


DEATH 


symbolism is emphatically a dead lan- 
guage. This age assuredly has ac- 
quired some new thoughts and emo- 
tions, some new ideals and aspirations, 
and it is the business of the symbolist 
to find fit terms for their expression. 
Regarded rightly, I think there is no 
higher field for the effort of the mod- 
ern painter and sculptor than symbol- 
ism, and I feel strongly that Emerson 
was quite right in saying that art must 
put itself abreast with the most potent 
influences of the world. Not the 
least of our obligations to Miss Ma- 
comber, therefore, is that which is due 
to the absolute departure she has 
made from the worn-out symbolism of 
the past, to the courage and conviction 
with which she has invented and 
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thought out original and modern pic- 
torial conceptions, such as “Love 
Awakening Memory,” Memory Com- 
forting Sorrow,” “Night and Her 
Daughter Sleep,” and “The Hour of 
Grace.” Those who have never had 
to confront the problem of finding new 
motives for pictures, especially for 
pictures of this special class, can have 
but little idea of the extreme difficulty 
of imagining anything which has not 


already been used. These themes of 


Miss Macomber’s, however, are new 
in pictorial art; not only as themes, 
but as to the point of view occupied 
by the artist towards them, and her 
manner of embodying them. 
Moreover, it seems to me that these 
pictures could not have been the work 
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THE HOuR 


of a man; the mind that shaped these 
symbols was essentially feminine; 
there is many a touch of tenderness 
and grace and refinement that pro- 
claims the sex of the artist. This is 
as it should be, I think. The emotion- 
al part of art, which is, of course, the 
greater part, must be marked by the 
peculiar psychological traits belonging 
to the artist ; and there can be no doubt 
that, whatever may be true of the in- 
tellect, the soul of the woman is of a 
different order still from that of the 
man. Thus, in order to reach her 
highest possibilities, the woman artist 
must employ with perfect freedom 
those feelings, instincts and aspira- 
tions which are most exclusively the 
possession of her own sex, which most 
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OF GRACE 


widely differentiate it, spiritually, from 
the other. Whenever women have 
failed to do this in art they have 
proved to be but indifferent competi- 
tors with men, for they have folded 
their wings, and preferred to walk, 
rather than fly; and they cannot walk 
so far as men. 

I shall only try to trace such bio- 
graphical outlines here as may help 
to throw some light upon the develop- 
ment and fashioning of Miss Macomb- 
er’s art, 





an art which nothing in her 
antecedents, history or environment 
fully accounts for. She has had, so 
far, the distinction of remaining in 
America, but there are hundreds of 
travellers who have spent years in 
Italy and Holland, yet who could not 
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AN EASTER CAROL 


understand Fra Angelico and Rem- 
brandt as does she. Born at Fall 
River, Mass., August 21, 1861, that 
year of storm and stress, Mary L. 
Macomber is a descendant both of the 
Pilgrims and the Quakers. The in- 
tense earnestness and sincerity of the 
religion of these good people had no 
place in its scheme for mere beauty, 
which was mistakenly thought to be 
an appanage of the Evil One. None 
of her ancestors were in any way in- 
terested in art. Asa child she was al- 
ways drawing, but she had absolutely 
no knowledge concerning art or art- 
ists. She began to study painting 
when she was about nineteen years old, 
her first teacher being R. S. Dunning, 
a Fall River painter, whose special- 
ties were fruit and flower pieces. Her 
first essays naturally were in the same 
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province. Mr. Dunning was a good 
teacher. After studying with him for 
about three years, Miss Macomber 
went to Boston and entered the excel- 
lent School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, where she took up the study of 
figure painting, but in the second year 
of her course here her health failed, 
and for three years she was unable 
to continue her studies. Later she was 
able to resume work for a short time 
under the direction of Frank Duven- 
eck; and still later, about 1898, she 
made a radical change in her method 
of painting by the explicit advice of 
Frank W. Benson, a change produc- 
tive of such marked results in style 
that in the enumeration of her works 
it will be logical and necessary to 
divide her productions distinctly in 
two periods or styles. The first pic- 
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LOVE’S 


ture publicly exhibited by Miss 
Macomber was entitled ‘Ruth,’ and 
it was shown at the National Acad- 
emy of Design in the fall of 1889. 





Ever since that date she has been a 
constant and unwearying exhibitor in 
all the leading exhibitions of pictures 
in the United States. 

\s the list of her honors is absurdly 
small, I shall beg leave to consider it 
only the beginning of what will be an 
impressive category. She received a 
bronze medal from the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association in 
1895; a bronze medal from the Cotton 
States and International Exposition at 
Atlanta in 1895; the Dodge prize at 
the National Academy of Design in 
1897; and an honorable mention at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1901. No less than four of her paint- 
ings were exhibited at the National 
Academy in 1890, namely, “Mnemo- 
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syne,” “Morning Glories,” “The Puri- 
fication of Mary,” and “A Flower of 
Summer.” In 1891 she exhibited at 
the National Academy ‘Forsaken,” 
“Thoughts,” “Lot's Wife,” and “Ma- 
ternity.” Of these four works, three 
were subsequently exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, and two at the 
Boston Art club. Her contributions 
to the National Academy in 1892, 
were three in number,—‘St. Cecilia,” 
“Love Awakening Memory,” and “A 
Magdalene.” The same year she sent 
to the Society of American Artists ex- 
hibition in New York “The Annuncia- 
tion.” In 1893, two of the foregoing 
works were sent to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago,—the “Annunciation” and 
“Love Awakening Memory.” Of 
these two pictures I wrote in the New 
England Magazine at that time that 
they were among the most remarkable 
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THE MAGDALEN 


contributions of New England art; 
that the artist’s inspiration appeared 
to have been as fresh, genuine and un- 
sought as could be desired; and that 
the pure and delicate harmony of the 
color invested the painter’s gracious 
conceptions with a perfectly congenial 
envelope. 

The “St. Cecilia” was shown at the 
Pennsylvania Academy exhibition of 
1895-’96; and the ‘Magdalene’ was 
exhibited, after its first appearance in 
New York, in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and the Holbein exhibition, New 
York. In 1893, Miss Macomber sent 
to the National Academy “Spring 
Opening the Gate to Love,” one of her 
most characteristic ideal conceptions, 
and “Love’s Lament.” The latter 
work has subsequently been seen at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
the Providence Art Club. In 1894 her 
National Academy pictures were a 
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“Madonna” and “Care at the Gates of 
Sleep.” The former work afterwards 
went the rounds of four cities, boston, 
Chicago, Nashville and Worcester, 
winning golden opinions everywhere. 
“Faith, Hope and Love,” a most wel- 
come trio, first exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy in 1895, went to the 
fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association in the fall of 
the same year, and was then hung in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for 
nearly two years. This year of 1895 
was prolific in work. “The song of Sol- 
omon” made its first appearance at the 
exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists ;**The Cup of Cold Water” was 
shown at the National Academy and 
“Hail Thou That Art Highly Favored” 
was exhibited at the Boston Art Club. 
“The Song of Solomon” was exhibited 
later at the Atlanta exhibition, and 
“Hail Thou That Art Highly Favored” 
went to the Society of American Art- 
ists exhibition of 1896. 











MISS MACOMBER’S PAINTINGS 


In 1896 Miss Macomber sent to the 
National Academy, “The Mother” 
and “Temperance.” To the Boston 
Art Club she sent “Mary Virgin.” 
To the Art Institute of Chicago she 
sent “St. Catherine.” “Temperance” 
reappeared at the Jordan Art Gallery 
in Boston in 1897; “Mary Virgin” 
went to the Society of American Art- 
ists exhibition of 1897; and “St. 
Catherine” was successively exhibited 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of 1896- 
’97, the National Academy of 1897, 
and in the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, 1897. “Hope,” which was first 
exhibited at the Boston Art Club in 
1896-’97, afterwards went to the So- 
ciety of American Artists and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. “An _ Instru- 
ment of Many Strings” was first 


shown at the National Academy of 
1897, and later appeared in exhibitions 


in Philadelphia and Worcester. 

This brings us to the close of the 
first period of which we have spoken. 
In 1898, by Mr. Benson’s advice, Miss 
Macomber began to stand up while at 
work instead of sitting. It was an 
experiment, the outcome of which was 
not long in doubt. Contrary to her 
own apprehension, the change of posi- 
tion, with its greater freedom of 
movement, its greater opportunity for 
a change of focus, was less fatiguing, 
after a little while, than the former 
attitude had been; at the same time it 
brought about the radical broadening 
of her style which was, probably, due 
chiefly to the longer range vision of 
her own work in all its stages. The 
first painting produced after this time 
was “The Hour Glass,” which was ex- 
hibited at the Society of American 
Artists in 1900. This work sub- 
sequently went to the Worcester Art 
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Museum, 1900; the Boston Art Club, 
1900; the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
1g01; the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, 1901 ; the Providence Art Club, 
1902; and the Art Institute of Chicago, 
1902. “The Lace Jabot,” which made 
its first appearance also in 1900 at the 
Society of American Artists, was a 
portrait of the artist herself. It was 
shown later at the Worcester Art 
Museum, the New Gallery in Boston, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. “In 
Green and Blue” was first exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Art Club in 1900; 
and it was seen subsequently in the 
exhibitions of the Boston Art Club 
and the Society of American Artists. 
“Fides,” first shown in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, 1900, afterwards went 
to the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh and the Society of American 
Artists, 1902. “Music,” first seen at 
the National Academy exhibition of 
1900-’01, later appeared at several 
other exhibitions, including the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, 
1901, the Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibition, 1902, this being the first 
work by Miss Macomber shown 
abroad. 

“The Hat with the Buckle” was ex- 
hibited at the Society of American 
Artists in 1901, and afterwards went 
to the Worcester Art Museum and the 
Providence Art Club. “Memory 
Comforting Sorrow” was exhibited at 
the National Academy of 1go2. 
“Night and Her Daughter Sleep,” 
painted to fill an order, was exhibited 
at the first exhibition of ideal figure 
pictures, held at the National Arts 
Club, New York, 1903. This is one 
of the most impressive of Miss Ma- 
comber’s allegories. The majesty of 
the hooded figure of Night and the 
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aspect of utterly slumberous uncon- 
sciousness in the passive figure of 
Sleep are extraordinarily well felt and 
well expressed. “Death and the Cap- 
tive” was exhibited at the Society of 
American Artists in 1902, and after- 
wards appeared in the exhibitions of 
the Worcester Art Museum, the 
Copley Society of Boston, and the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 

Perhaps the richest piece of decora- 
tive color achieved by the artist is to 
be seen in the exquisite triptych en- 
titled “The Hour of Grace,” painted 
in 1903. In color Miss Macomber has 
made consistent and steady progress 
since her début, and her high-water- 
mark in this respect is attained in this 
superb little triptych. The last ex- 
hibit sent to the National Academy 
was a pretty conceit, entitled “Danc- 
ing Water,” at the autumn exhibition, 
1902-’03, but it was unfinished when it 
was shown. The list of her works 
would be incomplete without a men- 


tion of “The Magdalene,” an order, in 
the form of a triptych; the “Easter 
Carol,” another order, likewise in the 
form of a triptych; “Incense,” an or- 
der, 1903; “The Messenger,” an or- 
der, 1902; “Purity,” an order, in 
monochrome, 1902; “The Cup Bear- 
er,” 1903; “Stella Maris,” 1902-’03; a 
small “Madonna,” a sketch of a 
“Head of Love;” a sketch entitled, 
“The Painter;” “The Reader;” “The 
Virgin of the Book;” and “Rosa.” 
All of these are recent productions. 
It appears quite within the bounds of 
likelihood that Miss Macomber has 
yet to paint her greatest and most 
moving pictures; it is to be hoped so; 
experience counts for so much. No 
one can know her work without feel- 
ing confident that she will continue to 
grow as long as she lives, that she 
will always give us her very best, and 
that we have every right, as we have 
every reason, to look for still higher 
and lovelier things from her. 





With a Pillow 


By Agnes Lee 


OWN sleep’s domain of cloudland thin, 
Where earthlings fade and dreams begin, 
O mayst thou be a worthy nest 
To give my love the loveliest 
Of sleep’s deserts that toil can win. 


Let care come not, nor heart’s chagrin. 
Dead unto her be daytime’s din, 
Who shall be rocked upon a crest 


Down sleep’s domain. 


Let zephyrs light around her spin, 

Tell her whereon my lips have been, 
And, when her head the flowers hath pressed, 
Be thou a heart of rest, of rest, 

And croon her sweetly, softly in, 


Down sleep’s domain. 


Na Bale ch tain Mee € 
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According to Counsel 


By Emillia Elliott 


bs RAKE’S cottage” stood at 
the lower end of Long 
Bridge, a tiny fenced-in bit 


of grass separating it from 
the winding; dusty road that turned 
just below to cross the bridge, from 
which the sleepy unprogressive little 
village took its name. Behind the 
low vine-smothered cottage was the 
garden; a quaint old-fashioned spot, 
filled with sweet-scented English 
flowers, and bordered at the foot by 
the quiet tree-shaded river. Dolly, 


Drake’s wife, thought there was no 
other garden in Long Bridge equal to 
hers, and was sure that nowhere else 
did the river murmur so softly, or 
flow so lingeringly, as when passing 


their place. 

Dolly was a plump, tidy, little body, 
red-cheeked and dark-eyed—having a 
reputation for good nature and good 
housewifery, which two do not al- 
ways go together. She was sitting 
on the front porch one’ afternoon in 
early summer; it was time for Drake, 
and while she knitted busily her eyes 
kept a sharp outlook down the road, 
growing shadowy now, as the ‘sun 
dropped behind the tall trees on the 
western side. 

“ Tim be’s late to-night, eh, puss ?”’ 
Dolly said to the big Maltese rubbing 
against her skirts—“He’s a-coming 
now,” she added a moment later. 
“Who’s that wi’ him?’ She went 
down to the gate, closely followed by 
puss ; who, leaping on one of the posts, 
stood arching her back and waving 
her tail in welcome. 


“°Tis none o’ the folks round here ° 
—Tim’s ter’ble taken up wi’ him,” 
Dolly murmured, eying the approach- 
ing figures closely— Drake short, 
slouching; the stranger tall, sleek, 
well-dressed and young. 

Tim looked up, nodding to his wife. 
“Yonder’s my old woman, sir,” he 
said to his companion. “There baint 
her like in Long Bridge—nor out 0’ 
it, | be bound.” 

Instinctively Dolly shrank from the 
newcomer’s smile. “You be late, 
Tim,” she said. 

“Dolly, here be a gentleman come 
to preach to-night on the green—l 
made bold to ask him home for a sup 
o’ tea.” 

Dolly opened the gate, holding out 
a hand hospitably. “You'll step in, 
sir—and not mind if ’tis but a poor 
place.” 

“A charming little home, sister. It 
is easy to see that Brother Drake’s 
praise of you was not idly spoken.” 

Dolly courtesied respectfully. She 
had been well trained in her youth by 
the ladies at the Hall and prided her- 
self on knowing her duty towards her 
betters; but the glibly spoken words 
gave her no pleasure; she mistrusted 
this smooth-tongued stranger, though 
she would have been puzzled to ex- 
plain why. She led the way into the 
cool, low-ceilinged kitchen; the kettle 
was singing over the fire, the cloth 
laid. Dolly brought another cup and 
saucer from the cupboard on the wall, 
and drew a third rush-seated chair up 
to the table. Drake had gone through 
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to the pump in the garden, where he 
was splashing vigorously. 

With visible pride in face and man- 
ner, Dolly opened the door of the bed- 
room beyond. Its spotless order and 
comfortable arrangements were the 
delight of her heart, and the envy of 
her neighbors. She poured fresh 
water into the big gaily flowered wash 
basin and pulled forward the highly 
decorated towel-rack, with its sup- 
ply of clean, sweet-smelling towels— 
“T think as how all’s to your comfort, 
sir,” she said to her guest; then hur- 
ried to cut the loaf and open a jar of 
her best apricot jam. 

Tim, shining of face and smooth of 
hair, was resting by the open window, 
looking into the garden. The river’s 
breeze swayed the short muslin cur- 
tains and filled the room with the 
scent of roses. Overhead the canary 
chirped and fluttered lazily, in no wise 
disturbed by puss, who, from her mas- 
ter’s knee, sleepily watched the bit of 
yellow fluff, intended by Nature as a 
dainty morsel for some deserving cat, 
but prevented from fulfilling its right- 
ful destiny by those stupid human be- 
ings. 

Tea was soon ready—a plain home- 
ly meal, but one evidently to the 
stranger’staste. Hisappreciationofher 
fare should have won Dolly’s liking. 

“What be you a preacher o’?” she 
asked, referring to Tim’s introductory 
words. 

“Of the Lord, sister; the answer 
was given with much unction. 

“Most preachers claim to be that,” 
Dolly said dryly. “I meant was you 
’*Piscopal or Methody? Tim holds wi’ 
the Methodys—I was brought up 
reg’lar, by my ladies. I was under 
housemaid at the Hall, sir.” 
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“How blessed for you both to be 
able to meet on higher and truer 
ground; to come into the joy and ful- 
ness of the Everlasting Gospel; to en- 
ter into the light of the Latter Dis- 
pensation.” 

The swift out-rolling of the words, 
the involuntary lifting of the hands, 
as if in blessing, brought a look of 
wondering awe to Tim’s face. He 
glanced at Dolly, then sighed. 
Dolly’s lips were compressed; there 
was no answering gleam of sympathy 
in her eyes. 

Tea over Tim took their guest out 
to see the garden, coming back him- 
self to ask anxiously—‘You'll be 
going to the preaching, Dolly?” he 
jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the fields opposite. “They say he be a 
rare hand at the preaching. Over to 
Middleford, where he’s been biding, 
he’s made a heap o’ converts.” 

“Converts to what? Tim I can’t 
help mistrusting him; I’d like it bet- 
ter if the talking didn’t come so easy 
to him.” 

“He’s been taught,—Squire talks 
just as easy.” 

“It sounds dif’rent.” 

“But you'll go, Dolly?” 

She shook her head, beginning to 
gather up the tea things. “Tim, don’t 
you, neither.” 

“You’re acting foolish, woman.” 

“Maybe so, Tim. I’m feared 0’ 
him.” 

Tim laughed scornfully. “Well, I 
baint,”” he said, returning to the gar- 
den. 

“A fair night, brother,” the stran- 
ger said. His deep voice made Tim 
duck his head, as if listening to a bene- 
diction. 

“Aye, ’tis fine,” he answered. 


’ 
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“But do you never weary of the 
long for 


flat country—never the 
hills ?” 

“T be born and raised in Long 
Bridge,” Tim said slowly. “Me and 
the missus went to Middleford, for 
our wedding trip, a matter of fifteen 
odd miles; that'll be twenty years ago, 
come Michaelmas, and we ain’t been 
so far since. We be stay-at-home 
folks, sir.” 

“Then you can know nothing of the 
grandeur of the mountains, and, in 
consequence, must fail to appreciate 
the beautiful imagery of so many of 
the verses of the Bible—‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the Hills, from 
whence cometh my help’ or ‘As the 
mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem.’” A genuine note of homesick- 
ness had crept into the speaker’s voice, 
making it sincere and natural. Dolly 
coming to the door, felt the change at 
once. “There be hills where you’ve 
come from, I’d say, sir,’ she said, in 
more friendly fashion. 

“Zion stands with hills surrounded 
—heautiful for situatiom—the joy of 
the whole earth.’ You are right, sis- 
ter, there are hills, great tumbled 
snow-capped peaks.” 

Dolly drew a deep breath. “Me nor 
Tim couldn’t even dream what they’d 
be like, sir. They must be grand— 
but sort o’ terrifying.” 

“Wouldn’t you enjoy seeing them 
for yourselves ?” 

“We baint much to travel round, 
sir. Please God, we'll bide right here 
‘til we go the last long journey—eh, 
Tim?” 

Tim nodded. Dolly was talking up 
fine to the preacher. She was un- 
common clever. 

“God may will otherwise,” the 
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stranger said gravely. “Brother 
Drake, shall we go now?” 

Dolly threw an imploring look at 
Tim, in a moment all her doubts re- 
turning. She was frightened and per- 
plexed, too, by that last suggestion, 
spoken so confidently. “Bide wi’ me, 
Tim,” she pleaded. “You've no call to 
be losing your proper rest, staying up 
past time.” 

“Sister, do not seek to keep him 
from finding the true rest—rather 
come yourself with us,” the preacher 
said, reprovingly. 

Dolly shook her head. 

“Verily, you are giving the adver- 
sary cause to rejoice. Brother Drake, 
we may not delay longer. We will 
pray that this may be the last time 
Sister Drake bids you go without her.” 

“Nay, ’tis bidding him not go I be,” 
Dolly declared stoutly. 

Tim followed, bewildered at finding 
himself acting in active opposition to 
his wife; but even her influence over 
him was less strong than the strange 
fascination wielded by the new 
preacher. 

Dolly watched the two go, sadly in- 
clined to follow, not let Tim go with- 
out her. Only the knowledge that the 
stranger would attribute her yielding 
to his persuasions held her back. She 
stood: by the gate, gazing with wist- 
ful eyes as they crossed the road and 
climbed the stile into the field oppo- 
site. At the further end lay a track 
of open common, in the middle of 
which a cart had been drawn, to serve 
as pulpit. Towards this the preacher, 
accompanied by Tim, made his way. 
Already a considerable number were 
gathered about the cart, while from 
all directions came hurrying groups. 
Dolly noted them wonderingly. Were 
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they all right, she only wrong? Had 
it been mere foolish obstinacy on her 
part? Presently through the quiet 
evening came the sound of singing. 
The words she could not catch, the 
tune had a swinging rhythm pleasing 
to the ear. Now the preacher was 
praying. She could hear the terms: 
“Everlasting Gospel,” “Latter Day 
Saints,” “True Prophet,” the same ex- 
pressions recurring again and again 
in the talk that followed. Tall, erect, 
arms now stretched out supplicat- 
ingly, now raised threateningly, the 
speaker was holding his audience 
spell-bound. 

Dolly, herself, standing aloof, criti- 
cal, suspicious, did not altogether es- 
cape the strong wave of excitement in 
the atmosphere. Disturbed and op- 
pressed by the sense of something 
about to happen she went back to the 
garden behind the cottage; even there, 
at times, the preacher’s voice intruded, 
breaking the stillness. Back and. forth 
beside the low hedge, edging the river, 
Dolly walked, restless and miserable. 
The soft breath of the flowers, the 
murmur of the water, the clear moon- 
light, had no power to-night to soothe 
and comfort. The time seemed end- 
less before Tim—calling “Dolly, 
Dolly, where be you?”—came to find 
her. There was a look of exaltation 
on his round, ruddy face. He caught 
Dolly’shandawkwardly. “’Tis done—- 
I ha’ been blessed this night, woman.” 
he cried his usual hesitating speech giv- 
ing place to more rapid utterance. 

“Tim, whatever do you mean?” 
Dolly exclaimed. 

“T ha’ been blessed, indeed, I ha’ 
become one 0’ the elect. Oh, Dolly, if 
you’d a’ come too, and found the same 
joy.” 
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“Tim, I’m fair bewildered wi’ you 
talking so quick.” 

The man’s shock head wagged 
proudly as his carnal self gained the 
upper hand: “Aye, ’tis no doubt part 
o’ the blessing, a sign, mayhap, as I’m 
to be a preacher. You'd be proud to 
ha’ your man a preacher, eh, Dolly ?”’ 

“Man, are you clean daft? I'd 
rather ha’ you a good farm hand than 
a poor preacher, and you’d ne’er be 
aught other. This comes o’ taking up 
wi’ strange folks, what you don’t even 
know the name o’, nor where they’re 
from.” 

“That’s where you be _ wrong, 
woman. He’s Elder Lawson, a mis- 
sion’ry from ’Merica, a Mormon 
mission’ry.” 

“T ne’er heard tell o’ that kind. And 
what call ha’ folks in ’Merica sending 
mission’ries to us? ‘Tis at home 
they’re more like to be needed. Do 
they think as we’re heathens?” Dol- 
ly’s spirit was up. America was but a 
name to her, her ideas concerning it 
were indefinite, and, on the whole, far 
from complimentary. “You'll not de- 
mean yourself, bothering over him, 
Tim?” she urged. 

“You be talking worse foolishness 
ev'ry minute, Dolly, in the hardness of 
your heart.” 

Dolly gasped—she to be called hard- 
hearted ! 

“Brother Drake,” called the Elder 
from the open doorway, “shall we not 
meet together in prayer and thanks- 
giving, to Almighty God, before lying 
down for the night ?” 

“Come,” Tim said to Dolly. 

“Tim, I can’t. I can’t say amen to 
any prayer o’ his, the Lord forgive me.”’ 

“You’ve need to add that,” Tim said 
indignantly, as he turned away. 
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Dolly glanced beyond him to the 
figure in the doorway. The calm res- 
olute face, with its firmly closed lips 
and cold, compelling eyes, seemed to 
her at that instant the embodiment of 
all that was cruel and implacable. 


Dolly stood in the centre of the 
homely little kitchen gazing about her 
with ‘strained despairing eyes. Only 
three weeks ago to-night since the 
missionary came. To-morrow to 
leave it all, the old home, the familiar 
fields, the quiet river, to set out in 
middle life on a-long, perilous journey 
to a dim faraway land, strange, un- 
known. She moved slowly from one 
bit of furniture to another. “And 
Molly Brown such a slattern! It’s 
little care the chairs and cupboards will 
get now, and they my mother’s 
and grandmother’s afore me,” she 
mourned. There were no tears in her 
hot burning eyes now; she had shed 
them all a fortnight since, when Tim 
first broke to her his determination to 
join the party of converts leaving 
soon for America. 

She had given little credence to the 
stories the Elder told of that wonder- 
land of promise, to which they were 
journeying. A land where none need 
be poor; where all would be equal, 
where life in richest beauty awaited 
all, and where their brethren in the 
true faith stood with outstretched 
hands to welcome these later converts. 

“A man’ll get fair chances there, 
eh, Dolly ?’’ Tim said, trying to com- 
fort her. ‘We'll be fine folks yet.” 
It was the night after he had told her 
and they were sitting on a bench at 
the foot of the garden. 

Dolly glanced about her piteously. 
“I can’t think o’ you and me like that, 
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Tim, there nor anywheres. I can and 
do think o’ us as homesick and a-weary 
for the old place where we've had 
plenty, wi’ a bit to spare for others.” 

“You’ve no ambition, woman,” Tim 
protested, and he said it often during 
the sad days that followed. He was 
the most enthusiastic of the new con- 
verts. Silent, awkward, slow, hither- 
to, there was a strange intoxication 
in finding himself sought out by the 
Elder, listened to, consulted. The 
missionary, quick at reading human 
nature, handled Tim with rare skill. 
He might advance in that wonderful 
far-off Zion, perhaps come to be in 
a position of authority. He had been 
too long under a woman’s domination, 
it was time he asserted his rights, as 
head of his own house. A wife should 
be in subjection to her husband, there 
was scriptural warrant for it. Here 
at home, however !—the Elder’s ges- 
ture of the hands was eloquent. 

All the obstinacy and self-will of a 
dull nature, which under Dolly’s 
womanly tact had lain dormant, sprang 
into active life. As Tim grew in 
grace he grew also in what his wife, 
with more truth than politeness, called 
—mulishness. Not all her tears, per- 
suasions, reproaches could swerve him 
one moment from his purpose. With 
the man’s desire to better himself was 
mingled a genuine, though fanatical, 
current of religious feeling. Against 
two such powerful forces Dolly was 
helpless. As a last resource, she set 
aside her pride and called in the 
Squire to her aid. He, blunt, out- 
spoken, sincerely sorry at losing a 
faithful laborer and reliable tenant, 
did more harm .than good in his brief 
visit. Dolly sighed to think her ladies 
were away from home. Surely Tim 
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must have listened to them. He set 
great store by the Squire’s ladies. 

Not once had it occurred to her to 
let him go without her. They were 
man and wife—naught but death 
could sever that bond. 

“But I’m not a Mormon—you'll 
mind that, Tim,” she reiterated often. 
“°Tis my duty—a hard one—so I’m 
going wi’ you. But I’m not believing 
aught o’ their teachings.” 

“You will some time.” Tim was 
confident of that in those early days. 
It was both a trouble and a mortifica- 
tion to him, that Dolly so steadfastly 
resisted all efforts to bring her to 
reason. Scant reverence she paid to 
his own recently assumed rdle of in- 
structor; toward the Elder her atti- 
tude was one of mingled fear and de- 
fiance. Brother Drake’s cross, in hav- 
ing a wife so wilfully blind to the 
truth, was a favorite topic of conver- 
sation among the women converts. 
They found a most unspiritual zest in 
discussing poor Dolly’s shortcomings. 
She had been held up to them so long 
as a pattern wife and housekeeper. 
The one or two attempts on their part 
to convince her of her foolishness soon 
ceased. “’Twas a waste of breath, 
Dolly was that onreason’ble.” 

It was in the soft English summer 
that the little party left Long Bridge. 
It was many weary months later that 
they reached Salt Lake City. Elder 
Lawson had remained, behind in Eng- 
land. On reaching New York they 
were met by another missionary, hav- 
ing in charge a similar party from the 
north of England. That cruel jour- 
ney overland, across the great plains, 
thinned their ranks. The memory of 
those awful days haunted all Dolly’s 
after life; many a night lying sleep- 
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less on the ground, beneath the still 
star-bright sky, she had wondered 
why God had let such a thing, unfore- 
seen, unescapeable, come into their 
simple peaceful lives. There was no ir- 
reverence, nor reproach in the thought, 
only a confused childlike questioning. 

She had wondered, too, if those 
worn-out mothers and children, to 
whom death had come as a blesséd re- 
lief, ere the hard march was ended, 
had found the answer to the question. 
If that had been the secret of the smile 
on their tired upturned faces. To 


them the close of the journey had 
come suddenly, unexpectedly, but not 
with disappointment. While for those 
left behind !— 

“A land o’ promises,—o’ broken 
promises,” was Dolly’s verdict. 

Only as two insignificant units of 


a great ever-increasing number, she 
and Tim found themselves regarded. 
Elder Lawson’s oft-spoken convictions 
concerning Tim’s abilities and future 
were evidently not shared by his supe- 
riors at headquarters. In time Tim 
was allotted a piece of farming land 
outside the city’s limits, and at forty 
years bidden to begin life over again. 

In her relief at getting away from 
the miserable lodging, where they had 
found scant shelter, Dolly was ready 
to face almost any hardships. She 
even helped in the building of the lit- 
tle cabin; bravely, uncomplainingly, 
she did her share, grieving most of all 
over the change in Tim. Throughout 
the long journey he had kept up his 
courage determinedly, feeding his am- 
bition and his faith at one and the 
same time by thoughts of what the end 
would bring. Then had come the 
slow sure blow to all his hopes. He 
grew silent and sore; his brief period 
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of enthusiasm giving place to a dull, 
dogged endurance that would not own 
itself defeated. One of the staunch- 
est upholders of the faith, he grew 
to be considered, by those who could 
not read below the surface, though 
slow and ignorant, perhaps, as most 
of the rank and file were. But deep 
down in the man’s heart was the 
knowledge that he had been wronged, 
falsely played with; scarcely to him- 
self did Tim admit this, but it tinged 
his whole life. Gradually he gave up 
all idea of Dolly’s conversion, and as 
gradually there grew within him a 
feeling of resentment towards her. 
Not all her patience, her courage and 
willing helpfulness could bridge the 
ever-widening gulf between them. 
Tim began to blame her in part for 
the failure of his ambitions: “Nat’ral- 


ly a man who couldn’t bring his own 
wife to hear reason wasn’t likely to be 
looked up to by outsiders.” 


The weeks became months, the 
months years—years of struggle and 
deprivation for them both, of loneli- 
ness and despair for Dolly at least. 
She and Tim grew old before their 
time; with bent figures and_ tired 
work-worn faces. No laughter bub- 
bled up in Dolly’s dark eyes now, her 
lips had lost their cheerftl curves. 
Tim never referred to Long Bridge, 
nor the old happy life, and after a 
while Dolly gave up speaking of them 
to him. She never reproached him 
for breaking up their home, what was 
the use?—the matter was past mend- 
ing now. Never had her heart left off 
aching for the little cottage, the well- 
kept garden, the wide meadows, the 
winding lanes and green hedgerows, 
aboveallfortheriver. Sheheard thesoft 
lap,lapof the waterinher dreams some- 
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times, and the old glad smile came for 
the moment to the drawn, faded lips. 

“Ten years it’s come to be since we 
left it,” she thought one night, stand- 
ing in the cabin doorway. She was 
so tired of this great dry dusty land; 
tired of the mountains—those cruel 
relentless mountains, towering above 
her, representing in outward tangible 
form the inexorable fate, holding her 
captive here, far from the land of her 
desire. She looked wearily up at 
them now, glowing in all the majesty 
of their sunset beauty. “ ’Tis an awe- 
some sight,” she whispered, shivering 
in the keen late September air, “too 
awesome for a body like me.” 

The sunset light falling athwart the 
massive tumbled peaks in the south- 
east had changed them from snow 
white to rose. Across the southern 
sky stretched vivid dashes of crimson 
and purple, while long slant lines of 
flame seemed setting the western 
clouds afire. The superabundance of 
color depressed Dolly, longing for the 
quiet golden-lighted river, with its 
clear restful skies, and she turned sad- 
ly indoors. The low two-roomed cot- 
tage was very different from the cot- 
tage at home; there were few com- 
forts, it was close and insufficiently 
lighted. Dolly had done her best to 
give it a home-like air. The larger, 
more comfortable house, to be built 
some day, had never materialized ; she 
had given up wishing for it now. 

In front of the cabin was a tiny gar- 
den in memory of Long Bridge; be- 
yond on every side lay the farm fields, 
beyond these the mountains. How 
Dolly longed to push them back, back. 
She drew the curtains now, glad to 
shut them out for the night, and be- 
gan to get supper. 
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“Dolly,” Tim said that evening, 
breaking the silence abruptly, “I’ve 
decided to build a room on t’other side 
o’ this.” 

“A sitting-room?” Dolly asked ea- 
gerly. 

Tim puffed at his pipe nervously. 
“Not ’xactly.” 

“A sleeping-room?” Her thoughts 
went back to the one at home; Molly 
Brown would ’a’ broken the china 
long ago, no doubt. 

“Sort o’ combination o’ both,” Tim 
answered. “I mean to throw out a 
bow-windy, like you’ve planned, it’s a 
pretty view from that side, and run a 
porch long the front to meet this, wi’ 
a door opening onto it.” 

“You've planned it fine.” 

Tim moved uneasily. Dolly dropped 
her work suddenly and leaning for- 
ward looked steadily at him. 

“If you’ve got anything to say, say 
it,” he said gruffly. 

She could not put into words the 
fear clutching at her heart. For 
years it had lain there, now active, 
now lulled into temporary quietude. 
A fear too terrible to be named, too 
degrading to put into form, even in 
her thoughts. 

“Tim, you'll ne’er break your sol- 
emn promise to me!” She held out 
her hands beseechingly. 

Tim frowned, a conscious look in 
his eyes: “A bad promise is better 
broken nor kept,” he stammered. 

The color left Dolly’s face, her 
hands dropped nerveless. 

Tim sprang up. “What ails you, 
woman ?” 

“Tim, what’s in your mind_ to 
do?” 

“Do go to bed and get rid o’ your 
whims and fancies.” 
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“Is’t only that, Tim, say ’tis only 
that!” 

“T’ll say nothing, only the lumber’!l 
be here to-morrow ; Steve Porter’s got 
the job.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“Wasn't any need.” 

Dolly watched the work on the new 
room from day to day with sinking 
heart. The long-wished-for bow win- 
dow, the wide fireplace, the deeper, 
more sheltered porch, though all as 
she had planned herself, brought no 
thoughts of pleasure; and when the 
room was finished and the rubbish 
cleared away, Dolly, standing in the 
window recess, could not see the view 
for the tears in her eyes. 

Tim was coming towards her, ’cross 
lots, walking more briskly than was 
his wont; catching sight of Dolly he 
turned off to the barn, dropping his 
head in the old way. Dolly went 
slowly back to the kitchen. Tim was 
long in coming in that evening, she 
had to blow the horn for him twice. 
He went out again as soon as supper 
was over, a little later Dolly heard 
him in the new room, talking to some 
one. After awhile he came round the 
house to the kitchen door, followed by 
a tall, rosy-faced, round-eyed girl of 
seventeen. 

It was Hilda Jonson, the oldest 
child of the nearest neighbor. Dolly 
had rather liked the girl, she had told 
her many a story of the old life in 
England and given her many a sorely 
needed lesson in housewifery, Hilda’s 
mother being both overburdened with 
children and shiftless by nature and 
lackof training. There was nothing un- 
usual in the fact that Hilda had come 
to see the new room. Life was drearily 
monotonous in that lonely locality. 
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“How do you like it?” Dolly asked, 
trying to hide her own lack of appre- 
ciation. 

“IT think it’s fine.” Hilda spoke 
hesitatingly, a note of pride in her 
voice. She colored hotly, laughing 
self-consciously. Dolly felt a sudden 
shock. Could it be that! 

“Good night, Mis’ Drake,” the girl 
said, “I must be going.” 

Tim came forward. “It’s too dark 
for you to go alone,” he said, taking 
her arm. 

Hilda giggled foolishly. “Good 
night” she called again to Dolly. 

Dolly answered mechanically; she 
staggered to a chair just inside the 
door, her hands clenched tightly; 
hours afterwards her palms still bore 
the print of the finger nails. 

It was nearly an hour before Tim 
came home. Dolly had not moved. 
He pushed by her, grumbling at the 
darkness of the room; it was cold, 
too; what had possessed her to sit 
there, with the door open that way? 
He lit the lamp and started up the fire. 
“Come closer to the heat, woman,” he 
said; “‘you be fairly shaking wi’ the 
cold.” 

“Not wi’ cold,” Dolly said hoarsely, 
“wi’ shame.” 

She stood up, supporting herself by 
the table, her head raised, her face 
white and set. It made Tim shudder 
involuntarily. 

“Be you sick?” he cried. 

“Tim, what be you planning to do?” 

“You be mighty fond o’ asking that 
question.” 

“This time [ll ha’ a true answer.” 

“°Tisn’t becoming, talking so to 
your husband.” 

“Answer me, Tim,” Dolly coim- 
manded fiercely. Tim felt that it was 
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a command; he felt, too, compelled’ to 
heed it. 

“T reckon you know,” he said sul- 
lenly. 

Dolly tried to speak, but for a mo- 
ment the words would not come; when 
they did, their slow, clear falling 
breaking the tense stillness of the 
room, awed Tim into unwilling si- 
lence. 

“*Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honor her, keep thee only unto her so 
long as ye both shall live?” There 
was no faltering in their rendering, 
Dolly knew them too well, had repeat- 
ed them too often these years, for her 
own reassuring. It had seemed im- 
possible that when it came to the point 
Tim could deliberately set aside their 
solemn reminder. 

He rallied determinedly. “I was 
feared you’d take it hard, Dolly, else 
I’d ’a’ told you sooner. Tis no use 
talking, you'll try to be reason’ble, 
won’t you, Dolly?” 

“*And forsaking all others, keep 
thee only unto her, so long as ye both 
shall live?’ ”” Dolly repeated slowly. 

Tim grew desperate, there was 
something almost uncanny in the 
whole scene—Dolly’s really tragic 
face and manner, her slow voice, with 
the new note, as of heartbreak, in it, 
the quiet room. He shook himself 
impatiently. 

“No more play acting,” he cried, 
“those old teachings be naught to me. 
That I’ve held by you so long ’s to my 
credit and soft-heartedness.” 

The reproach, the misery, in Dolly’s 
eyes! But Tim was resolved to do 
the thing thoroughly at last. 

“’Cording to the teachings o’ my 
church you ain’t”—it was hard to sav 
—‘‘you ain’t my wife. I was married 
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to you by a Gentile, whilst a Gentile 
myself and living ’mongst Gentiles. 
The boy and girl, if they’d ’a’ lived, 
wouldn’t’ve been”—again he halted—- 
“wouldn’t’ve been ’gitimate, ‘less I'd 
chose to make ’em so.” 

“T used to wonder why God took 
‘em. Now I am glad.” 

Tim sighed. “It’s been hard on 
me, struggling ’gainst ev’rything, in a 
strange land, and not having harmony 
in my home. I’m not saying but what 
you’ve worked real hard, and done 
your best in some things, but we’ve 
been out o’ sympathy. I’ve bore wi’ 
you long and patient. I’ve prayed in 
season and out o’ season that the Lord 
would open your eyes to the truth.” 
Tim stopped, out of breath. 

“You promised me, on your word 
o’ honor, when we first came and 
found out what wicked things was 
taught here, you gave me your word 
you'd ne’er shame yourself nor me 
so,” Dolly said unflinchingly. “You’ve 
said some awful things to me this 
night, things as it seems even the an- 
gels’ singing itself could never keep 
from sounding over and over in mv 
heart. You'll not make it worse by 
doing what you’ve planned?” 

Tim shook his head. As well try 
to reason with an obstinate child. 

“T tell you, Dolly, it’s got to be. 
I’m acting ‘cording to counsel. I'll 
own I rebelled at first,” his voice soft- 
ened; “I give you my word, Dolly, | 
didn’t give in easy, but I was brought 
to see the error o’ my ways. I’ve got 
to obey them in authority. You'll 


not make it hard for me, Dolly. 
You'll be kind to Hildy, she’s naught 
but a child; it came sort o’ hard to her 
at first, she’s getting used to it; you’l! 
get used to it, too, Dolly.” 


The pitiful inadequateness of the 
words was apparent even to Tim. 

Dolly turned away. Further strug- 
gle was useless; that which she had 
been fearing for nearly ten years had 
come to pass. When Tim tried the 
door of the bedroom later it was 
locked. After that Dolly never en- 
tered the new room; nothing was said 
about the furnishing of it, and for a 
week or so it stood empty. Hilda 
did not come over again. Tim went 
there sometimes of an_ evening. 
One afternoon in the latter part of 
October he went into town, taking 
the big farm wagon. He was late 
getting back. Dolly had had her 
supper and put his to keep warm. 
At last she heard him drive in, stop- 
ping at the new room door. Then 
came the sound of furniture being 
carried in. 

“T certainly be tired,’ Tim said 
when he came out to supper. 

Dolly made no answer. She had 
grown strangely silent the past weeks. 

“You’re enough to provoke a saint, 
woman, al’ays sulking,” Tim declared. 

Dolly looked up from her knitting. 
“T'll not be troubling you long; there's 
no call for me to stay here and be 
slighted beyond the power o’ flesh and 
blood to stand; I’ve got a bit o’ monev 
saved up from my eggs and butter, 
and now the railroad’s come I can get 
away.” 

“Where was you calc’lating to go,— 
home?” Tim asked quietly. 

“T’d ne’er ha’ heart to go home 
now,” Dolly said sorrowfully. “Any- 
where away from this fearful place ’!! 
do.” 

A cruel light showed in Tim’s eyes. 
“How much ’ve you saved?” he asked. 

Something in his voice roused Dol- 
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ly’s suspicions. She hurried to the 
chest where she kept her savings. 
Before her horrified frightened eves 
as she came quickly back, Tim’s owi 
dropped. 

“It’s gone, my bit o’ money’s 
gone! ‘Tim, you could ne’er ha’ taken 
it?” 

“°Twas mine’s well as yours. I| 
waited for you to offer it friendly like. 
You knew I couldn’t build and furnish 
too. Whatever’s yours ’s mine.” 

“That’s only talk,—you know it. 
You’re just a common—” 

“Woman !” 

“T can’t say the word. You'll give 
it back, Tim ?” 

He motioned towards the new 
room. “I used it all this afternoon. 
So there’s no use bothering any more 
about it. I had to take it on the sly, I 
tell you, you be so onreason’ble.” 

Dolly came nearer. “Ten years 
ago, Tim Blake, you was an honest, 
God-fearing man, a bit slow, may be, 
and more’n a bit obstinate, but that 
was the worst could be said. To- 
night you’re a—liar, a hypocrite and a 
thief—God forgive me for talking so 
and you’re planning to be something 
worse’n all. I ain’t the only woman, 
neither, who’s been treated so—de- 
ceived, tricked—in this cruel wicked 
way, in this cruel wicked country.” 

Under the sharp stinging lash of 
Dolly’s words, Tim’s assertiveness 
disappeared. Short. of stature, old 
before his time, shame-faced, cowed, 
he stood before her, a poor, insignifi- 
cant figure, seeing himself, for once, 
as one woman had come to see him. 
Only a moment, then in a frenzy of 
rage he sprang forward. “If you was 
a man, I’d drive those words back 
down your throat.” He raised his 





hand threateningly. Dolly did not 
shrink. ‘Put down your hand, Tim 
Blake, you'll ne’er lay it on me.” 
Then suddenly the whole figure 
dropped. “Oh, Tim, Tim, to think it 
‘should ha’ come to this ’twixt you and 
me,—and we counted such a lucky 
couple that Michaelmas day.” 

Two weeks later Tim brought his 
néw wife home. 

Dolly made no further protest. She 
never spoke sharply, nor unkindly, to 
Hilda; she would have pitied the girl 
for her false position had she seemed 
in need of pity. But to Hilda the sit- 
uation was perfectly right and natu- 
ral. She had objected at first to mar- 
rying an old and comparatively poor 
man, that was all. She was a good- 
natured girl in the main, commonplace 
and unintelligent, with no power of 
grasping any of the finer things of 
life. Dolly had always been friendly 
and sociable and Hilda had not looked 
for any difference in her manner. 
This new silent Dolly, seldom speak- 
ing, never smiling; this little bowed 
woman, moving listlessly about the 
house, soon became a constant re- 
proach to the girl and to Tim as well. 

“It’s ’s if ’'d done her wrong,” 
Hilda complained one evening, when 
Tim found her crying in the new 
room. “She ain’t a bit like she used 
to be.” 

“Dolly’s got notions. She'll come 
round in time,” Tim said, with no 
faith in his own assertion. 

“She’s never set foot in this room 
since I came.” 

“Well, we don’t want her here, do 
we?” Tim made an awkward at- 
tempt at a caress. 

“It makes me feel like I’ve stolen it 
from her.” 
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“Don’t you go get notiony, too,” 
Tim protested. 

“T feel’s if I’d go clean distracted 
soon, with her never speaking, nor 
nothing,” Hilda fretted. 

Tim walked briskly out into the 
kitchen, a resolute look on his face. 
Dolly sat there knitting. 

“See here,” he began, “you’ve got 
to treat Hildy more human, it’s a liv- 
ing shame the way you act to’ards 
her.” He stood a moment, as if wait- 
ing for the answer that he felt in- 
stinctively would not come. “Mv 
gracious, Dolly!” he exclaimed. 
“you’ve changed wonderful. It’s 
enough to send a man crazy, being 
bothered so wi’ his women,—one 
sulky, t’other fretty.” 

It was not a happy winter for any 
of the little household. Tim’s feeble 
liking for his young wife soon flick- 
ered out. Hilda, untrained, wundis- 
ciplined, lost her childish good nature 
under these new and trying condi- 
tions; she grew fretful and querulous, 
developing a tendency for visiting 
around amongst the few neighbors, 
and Tim knew that the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in his home was the 
ever fresh subject of her conversation. 
He felt Dolly’s deepening scorn forthe 
new wife,andchafedunderit; but Hilda 
paid no heed to his remonstrances. 

“T like to go where I’m wanted,” 
she declared sullenly one night, “I 
ain’t wanted here, and never was. 
What place’ve I got in my own home? 
I’m set aside completely by that cross 
old Dolly.” 

“You shall ha’ your place, mind 
you fill it,’ Tim said sternly. He 
strode out to the kitchen, followed by 
Hilda, half glad, half nen 8 at the 
crisis she had evoked. 





“Dolly,” Tim cried, “Hilda’s saying 
you be al’ays putting her aside in the 
house, and I guess it’s true. You've 
got to let her take her right place, and 
have her share in the running 0’ 
things.” 

Dolly was sewing,—she still looked 
after Tim’s mending,—the habits of 
thirty years growth are hard to kill. 
Now she laid the unfinished shirt 
down and taking off her thimble, 
pushed the work basket from her. 
She said nothing, those simple actions 
spoke for her. Tim turned uneasily 
to Hilda, he felt an angry desire to 
give her a good shaking. “You go 
ahead, and let’s ha’ no more talk o’ 
not being wanted.” 

Hilda glanced triumphantly at Dol- 
ly, from whose hands the reins of 
government had been snatched. “I 
feel more to home already,” she said. 

In her first desire to assert herself 
and keep Dolly down, Hilda grasped 
greedily at even the simplest tasks. 
Dolly took to staying in her own room, 
setting up housekeeping there on a 
limited scale. At first Tim and Hilda 
felt her withdrawal a positive relief; 
then Hilda, indolent by nature, began 
to tire of the housework, for which 
she displayed little aptitude. Tim, long 
accustomed to Dolly’s skilful manage- 
ment, found the new order of things 
hard to endure. Hilda met all his 
complaints with indifference. He had 
better put Dolly at the work again, 
she seemed to enjoy slaving herself to 
death. Tim, realizing the futility of 
any such effort, was obliged to throw 
himself into the breach. 

Dolly, drawing more and more into 
herself, was scarcely conscious of the 
course things were taking. Her 
thoughts were always in the past now; 
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in her eyes was a strange, far-away 
look. Hilda said she was getting 
queerer every day, and never knew 
what went on about her. Once or 
twice she tried to draw her back into 
the family circle, not entirely from 
selfish motives, but Dolly, if she un- 
derstood, paid no heed to the girl’s 
entreaties. She spent most of her 
time knitting by the window in her 
room, not seeing the mountains any 
longer—rather, by some later power, 
able to pass beyond them. And day 
by day a peaceful, restful look stole 
over the patient face, the lines about 
the mouth relaxed. It was an open 
winter; day after day the sun shone 
clear and radiant from out the cloud- 
less sky, only the mountains were 
snow covered. It was very still in 
that tiny bedroom; Dolly, drifting far- 
ther every hour out on the wide sea 
of eternity, by degrees forgot the aw- 
ful loneliness, forgot more and more 
the present, only dimly now and 
then thought of the future, and then 
with no disturbing of her quiet con- 
tent, living only in the past. 

Beyond the low doorway were dis- 
comfort and discontent ; a man’s harsh 
tones, a girl’s peevish ones. Tim 
often glanced longingly towards that 
closed door. He had never passed it, 
since the night Dolly locked it against 
him. One morning, coming in from 
the barn, the now familiar aspect of 
the slovenly, untidy kitchen struck him 
with fresh vividness; Hilda had run 
over on some fancied errand to her 
mother’s, the breakfast table un- 
cleared, the fire out, the stove cold 
and greasy, chairs stood about in con- 
fusion, the closet door open, showing 
the disgraceful condition of the shelves 
within. Tim’s face darkened, remem- 
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bering the homely comfort of the 
place under Dolly’s reign. 

In the new room things were not 
much better; Hilda’s awe of its splen- 
dors had long since vanished, and with 
it her care of them. Tim looked 
around forlornly; he was tired and 
had a headache, he had to rest some- 
wheres. He’d go sit with Dolly, may- 
be she’d rouse up and give things a 
straightening, when she saw how un- 
comfortable he was. 

He tried her door, calling, “Dolly, 
Dolly, it’s Tim, I want you.” 

There was no answer, and after a 
second trial, he opened the door and 
went in. Dolly sat as usual by the 
window, her knitting on her lap, her 
hands folded idly. A _ bright fire 
burned in the fireplace, the room was 
warm and cosy. Tim glanced about 
it gratefully, thinking suddenly of the 
cottage kitchen at Long Bridge. The 
kettle was singing busily over the fire, 
on the table stood Dolly’s teapot and 
cup and saucer. She looked up a lit- 
tle bewilderedly as Tim entered, then 
turned again to the window. 

“Hilda won’t be home this hour or 
more,” Tim said, drawing a chair up 
to the fire. “You and me’ll ha’ a 
soci’ble bit o’ time to ourselves, eh, 
Dolly ?” 

She looked puzzled. “Who’s Hil- 
da? I- don’t mind anybody o’ that 
name in the village.” 

Tim started. “You’re thinking 0’ 
home, Dolly, and forgetting where 
you be,” he said hurriedly. 

“But I be at home, baint I Tim?” 
she cried anxiously. 

Tim hesitated, uncertain what to 
say. 

Dolly leaned forward. “O’ course 
I be; don’t you hear the river? It 
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sounds prettier’n ever to-day. You 
mind how we used to go down it o’ a 
summer night. I’ve al’ays thought as 
how dying would be like that, just 
drifting along slow and pleasant like, 
and the birds singing and the flowers 
nodding to you along the banks.” 

Tim caught the quiet hands in his 
rough ones. “Dolly, be you sick? 
What ails you, Dolly? Think where 
you be,—here in ’Merica.” 

But his effort to recall the poor 
troubled mind from its wandering 
amidst happy scenes was mercifully 
unsuccessful. 

Dolly’s smile did not fade; she 
nodded contentedly. “Aye, ’tis pret- 
ty to-day, the river; I’d be sad to die 
wi’out the sound o’ it. I’m counting 
the days ’til I'll be stronger and can 
get out to it.” 

Tim looked about him in troubled 
fashion. Dolly ought to have a doc- 
tor, but he couldn’t leave her alone. 
Why didn’t Hilda come home. 

“Seems like when they sing my 
verse at church I can al’ays feel to 
understand it,” Dolly said slowly. 
Scarcely raising her voice, she sang 
quaveringly : 

“Right through the streets, with silver 
sound, 

The living waters flow;’ 

“It’s mighty comforting to think 
there’s a river in heaven,” she went 
on; “I’m sort 0’ glad there won't be 
any sea any more, thinkin’ o’ the 
ocean al’ays seemed to terrify me, but 
a river, like ours, slow and safe and 
wi’ the little children coming down to 
play by it. Our Tim and little Dolly 
was al’ays playing by the river, you 
mind, Tim; I’ve often thought as how 
it’d been lonesome like in heaven for 
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’em, if there hadn’t been a river there 
too.” 

Tim could stand it no longer, he 
went out to look for Hilda. There 
was no sign of her and he wandered 
about restlessly, dreading to return te 
Dolly, yet hardly able to keep away 
from her. At last he went in. Dolly 
was leaning back, her eyes were 
closed. 

Tim sprang towards her. “Dolly, 
Dolly, you baint going to leave me, 
Dolly !” 

She looked up, smiling happily. 
“It’s so easy, like I said, just going 
wi’ the river.” 

He knelt beside her, stroking her 
hand with shaking fingers. A wild 
hot cry for forgiveness filled his whole 
being, but he would not disturb her 
peace, nor mar this blessed forgetful- 
ness. It was the least he could do 
now, after breaking her heart. Not 
until the end had come did his cry 
burst forth: “Dolly! Dolly! You 
forgive me now; why didn’t they 
leave you and me to live our lives to- 
gether in peace, back there at home?” 

He would not let them lay her in 
the new room, hastily set in order by 
Hilda and her mother. The night be- 
fore they took her away he stole softly 
in to kneel beside the bed where she 
lay. 

“Dolly,” he cried, answering the 
look of sad reproach which now and 
for the rest of his life the mute face 
must wear for him, “I had to do it. 
I acted ’cording to counsel, from first 
to last. You understand now, eh 
Dolly ?” 

God forgive the ones who had coun- 
selled him. 
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The Old Corner Book-Store 


The Famous Literary Land-mark of Boston, and the Men 
Who Met There 


HE threatened live long,” 
says the proverb, and the 
ancient edifice at thenorth- 
ern corner of Washington 
and School Streets, Boston, not only 
endured unperturbed a century of the 
common perils of natural decay and 
normal casualty, but also passed un- 
scathed through a subsequent four- 
score years of plans and purposes 
aimed directly against its integrity 
and perpetuity, and was long in yield- 
ing to a direct doom of demolition. 
lor when Mr. T. H. Carter, in 1827, 
sought a lease of the estate to which it 
belonged, the longest term he could 
obtain was one of less than ten years, 
and the succeeding lessee, Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor, who held tenure con- 
tinuously until his decease in 1864, 
when the lease passed to his estate, 
could only get renewals of from 
three to five years at a time. 

As will be shown later, the 
utility and value of the property 
ior leasehold purposes had _ con- 
siderably increased, and the les- 
see was bound to pay taxes and 
make repairs, so that the owners, who 
were many, having in some cases life 
interests, could never agree upon any 
plan for reconstruction or improve- 
ment, arguing that the returns from 
the estate as it stood were relatively 
greater than any which it would be 
likely to yield after the expense and 





loss incident to alterations, rebuilding 
and some term of inoccupancy had been 
provided for. The tenants might ac- 
cordingly adjust the building to their 
own needs and desires, and it there- 
fore expressed the character of them 
and their business, much as a long- 
occupied house expresses the spirit 
and habits of the family who have 
lived in it and fitted it to themselves. 

But now that a change conform- 
able to the spirit of the times has 
been brought about, and the familiar, 
historical, and in some sense roman- 
tic, building will be destroyed, a 
rather careful sketch of its appear- 
ances, life and times should be ac- 
ceptable. For in its destruction there 
passes away an edifice which has been 
not only a curious and _ interesting 
representative of the architecture and 
craftsmanship of two hundred years 
ago, being the oldest brick building in 
the city, but also a significant golden 
milestone on a road whereon moved 
together the advance of literature and 
the progress of commercial dignity 
and equity in this country. For here 
the founder of a publishing house es- 
tablished by his voluntary act the 
principle that an author, even though 
a foreigner, had a right to partici- 
pate in the earnings and profits of his 
mind, and thus made his business 
house, not indeed the richest and 
most powerful of America, but the 
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noblest, justest and most highly es- 
teemed,—the exemplar which others 
soon came to follow and emulate, 
until the acceptance of its policy had 
become virtually universal and incor- 
porated in international law. 

As the building was erected in 1712 
to replace one that had been burned 
the year before, it is evident that in 
the course of nearly two centuries it 
and the land on which it stood must 
have known many ownerships and oc- 
cupancies. But as it has been used 
and known as a bookstore for almost 
a hundred years, its earlier conditions 
may be briefly summed up and atten- 
tion directed mainly to the period fol- 
lowing the establishment of the first 
book-making and book-selling busi- 
ness. During its first century the 
Old Corner estate had no other impor- 
tance than attaches to any household 
and residential property, and _ its 
modifications and _ transfers—care- 
fully digested and recorded by the late 
Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, once mayor of 
Boston—can only interest the anti- 
quarian or the searcher of titles. The 
whole tract of land, then extending 
along School Street nearly as far as 
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the present City Hall site, to where 
the Niles stable was and the Niles 
block now is, and for quite a distance 
on Washington Street, then known as 
Cornhill, was granted about 1630 to 
William Hutchinson, who took pos- 
session of it in September, 1634, 
when he arrived from England with 
his family. He was prominent in 
many ways, and was the only early 
possessor for whom anything like 
distinction could be claimed. The 
bold and radical theological attitude 
of his wife, the noted Ann Hutchin- 
son, caused their banishment from 
the colony, and the estate passed in 
part, after some transfers within the 
family, to one Henry Shrimpton, who 
fenced in his share and made some 
improvements. From his descendants 
it passed in 1707 to the apothecary 
Thomas Crease, who put up the build- 
ing that is the subject of this sketch. 
After other sales and gifts, the prop- 
erty was brought by one of the whirli- 
vig of time’s revenges back to de- 
scendants of the Hutchinsons, whose 
re-entry was made about the middle 
of the 18th century. Toward the 
end of that century Edward Sohier 
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and his wife Susanna (born Brimmer ) 
became the owners, succeeded by the 
widow of Henderson Inches and by 
Herman Brimmer, since when the 
estate has been in possession of the 
Brimmer and Inches families. The 
neighborhood, although so near to 
the residences of “the quality” and to 
edifices, 
was always dedicated to trade, many 


various public and official 
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favorite shops and offices being men- 
tioned as occupying adjacent lots. 
The savor of Mr. Crease’s drug store 
hung long about these particular 
premises, the last apothecary there 
having Samuel Clarke 
(father of the late Rev. Dr. James 


Freeman Clarke), who retained his 


been Dr. 


shop and residence here until 1828, 
when the character of the place was 
changed for a finality. 

The estate as ultimately consoli- 
dated was in the shape of an inverted 
blockletter [™ . 
stood the great brick house, rested on 
Washington Street, the staff ran up 
along School Street, and the bottom 


The end, across which 


projected inward behind the main 
building and a block contiguous to it 
on the north. The buildings con- 
sisted in Dr. Clarke’s time of the Old 
Corner one containing the shop, and 
of the family 


quarters, projecting into the garden 


a western extension 


at the back and offering the real 
front of the establishment. 

The first step in the course that has 
made the Old Corner famous, and 
retrorsum, 
was taken by the late Timothy 
Harrington Carter. He was born in 
1799 in Lancaster, Massachusetts, a 
town notable not more for its natu- 
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ral beauty than for its maintenance of 
various minor manufactures, and of 
a press from which numerous publi- 
cations, creditable alike for matter 
and manner, were issued. Perhaps a 
double influence from his birthplace 
prevailed with the boy, for when in 
1815 he came to Boston to seek the 
fortune which later years richly be- 
stowed upon him, he found employ- 
ment at the bookstore of Cummings 
and Hilliard, at the corner of 
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THE OLD CORNER, AS MR. CARTER LEFT IT 


Washington Street and Spring Lane, 
where such business was continued 
until the time of James Munroe and 
Company, about fifty years ago. 
When he came of age he entered the 
firm as a partner, and took the entire 
management of the business, adding 
to its working forces such young men 
as Gray, Little and Wilkins, subse- 
quently prominent themselves, en- 
larging its scope and multiplying its 
profits. 

In 1827, Mr. Carter, having made 
some money by this and other enter- 
prises, gave a year to study at home 
and abroad, and on his return to Bos- 
ton set about organizing a new book 
house, meaning to be only a silent 
partner, and planning what would 
have been a sort of publication trust 
for the manufacture and sale of 
books too costly or extensive for 
single firms to undertake. But 
jealousy and fear were aroused, and 
there was enough trade influence with 
the Legislature to obtain the insertion 
in the charter of an innocent-looking 
clause, which was effectually pro- 
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hibitive. Mr. Carter then arranged 
a partnership with a younger brother 
and a clerk under the name of Carter, 
Hendee and Company, and, being the 
capitalist, set about procuring a busi- 
ness site. He chose the Old Corner, 
which Buckingham says had already 
heen used by Mr. Benjamin Perkins 
for a year or so as a bookstore, but 
could obtain no longer term of lease 
than six and a half years, but with a 
verbal agreement to restore to him or 
pay him for any permanent improve- 
ment. He at once lowered the first 
floor to the street level and built upon 
the garden the block which ran along 
School Street as far as number I1, 
the place last occupied as a trunk 
shop. In the rear of this extension, 
concealed by it and known to compar- 
atively few people, he also set up a 
great wooden building, which he 


used for the seven presses of the 


printery, in which he was concerned, 
for he engaged part of his means in 
tvpe-founding, printing, and other 
cognate enterprises. Those presses, 
by the way, although eventually 
worked by steam, were run at first by 
a team of Canadian horses. But Mr. 
Carter’s firm was not alone in creat- 
ing thus early a literary atmosphere 
about the place. Mr. Samuel G. 
Goodrich, afterwards known to the 
world as “Peter Parley,” and to whose 
initiative was due the first collection 
made of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fugi- 
tive writings, occupied as author and 
publisher the second story of the new 
School Street building, while the 
upper story had an associated occu- 
pancy, being used as a printing office 
by Mr. Isaac R. Butts, who eventu- 
ally took on authorship as the shrewd 
and trusty compiler of various legal 
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and commercial vade mecums. About 
this time and later the front upper 
story was possessed by a skilful, but 
irascible and not always punctual 
book-binder, Mr. Peter Low. 

The estate was paying about four- 
teen hundred dollars a year when Mr. 
Carter took it; but when the owners 
refused to extend his lease or to carry 
out the agreements made on their be- 
half on account of his improvements, 
it was rendering about four thousand 
dollars, and was in such a condition 
that it was always afterwards leased 
at a high rent, the tenant bearing also 
taxes and other charges, thus in- 
creasing handsomely the temporary 
and permanent value of the estate for 
the benefit of owners who had done 
nothing to earn it. Surely, the whole 
city can offer no stronger illustration 
of “the unearned increment” than 





this,—a mere homestead value having 
grown to a property of its present 
magnitude by the character and effort 
of its occupants, its owners having ex- 
pended neither money, care nor labor. 

The disasters that befell the coun- 
trv in the collapse of the United 
States bank injured the business and 
private fortunes of Mr. Carter, but still 
the firm was so prosperous that the 
retail and miscellaneous publishing 
business could be sold in 1833 at a 
good price to Messrs. John Allen and 
William Davis Ticknor, young men 
with whom Mr. Carter associated 
himself for a while as silent partner 
and adviser. After about a year Mr. 
Allen, who seemed not to be thor- 
oughly adapted for the business, with- 
drew, and Mr. Ticknor conducted it 
alone until late into the forties, having 
established himself as a publisher 
from the very start. 





And now, as the character and 
trend of the house’s affairs were es- 
tablished by him, and as its publica- 
tions (in spite of any modifications of 
the firm name upon the title pages) 
were known in the trade generally 
as “Ticknor’s something 
should be said of the modest but 
strong and positive man who changed 
the attitude of America toward the 
world of literature by an act which 
seemed to him only a natural proceed- 
ing from normal moral and mercan- 
tile impulses, and who was so long 
as he lived the power behind the 


books,” 


throne of his house, although his re- 
tiring, kindly and generous nature 
always waived deference toward him- 
self and preferred the praise and pro- 
motion of his associates. 

In this connection will be found in- 
teresting an expression of Tennyson’s 
own views, as contained in a letter 
written to one of Mr. Ticknor’s sons, 
who had sent him congratulations on 
reaching his eightieth birthday, and 
noting that the poet and his publisher 
were born on the same day, August 
6th, although a year apart. 

Mr. Ticknor was born in 1810, in 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, and came 
as a youth to Boston, entering at once 
the brokerage business of an uncle, 
and conducting it successfuliy for a 
vear after the latter’s death, then 
passing into the Columbian Bank, 
where he showed such financial apt- 
itude and ability that he was offered 
a permanent official connection. But 
his tastes and desires were for higher 
things, and, like his cousin George 
Ticknor, he hoped to do something 
with and for books. But while 
George had a father, rich for those 
times, who could give him the ad- 
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vantages of study and travel, William 
was a simple farmer’s son, who must 


Pde 


make his own way and earn his own 
He accordingly under- 
took the mercantile ventures already 


petterment. 


mentioned, deviating from the lines 
laid down by Mr. Carter so far as to 
prefer _ belles-lettres, 
medicine to the legal literature to 
which that gentleman inclined. One 
of his first books was Mrs. Norton’s 
poems, and his early catalogues in- 


science and 


clude many important volumes, such 
“The Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater,” initial 
volumes of Longfellow and Whittier, 
and the poems of Barry Cornwall and 
Robert Browning, which last he con- 
tinued to publish long after it was 
clear that they would yield no pecuni- 
ary profit. The sponsorship for these 


as “Rejected Addresses,” 
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books, dating back to the early thir- 
ties, indicated discrimination, ambi- 
tion and courage, qualities which he 
always manifested and were particu- 
larly shown when he introduced to 
America the poemsof Tennyson, paying 
for them the first royalty on record, 
and the novels cf Charles Reade; and 
when he bought, in spite of the dis- 
suasions of his partner’s discouraging 
letters abroad, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and gave for it a price which 
the latter thought preposterous. For 
Mr. Fields, although he was subse- 
quently glad of all the advantages 


trom 


which came to him from his connec- 
tion with that magazine, disbelieved 
in it at first, prognosticating for it 
such an unhappy end as came to 
propitiously 


Putnam’s and_ other 


started periodicals. His warmest en- 
dersement of the purchase was when 
he wrote resignedly that the best 
must be made of it, and it is only fair 
to say that he did his part with right 
good will. 

During his first decade Mr. Tick- 
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nor extended his own reading and his 
acquaintance, increased his influence 
and estimation, and established rela- 
tions which were strong bases for 
the future house as it was developed, 
being valued not alone as a sound 
merchant and financier, a good 
friend, and a strong man in the Bap- 
tist denomination, but also as clear, 
equitable and authoritative in his lit- 
erary judgment. He was a director 
of the Boston Lyceum, treasurer of 
the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, a trustee of the Perkins Insti- 
tute, and a leading member of the 
school committee when that was 
composed of citizens who had no 
thought of seeking politics or pelf 
from their connection with it. He 
had great personal beauty, easy and 
elegant manners, and a sympathetic, 
ingratiating and confidence-inspiring 
disposition which soon won and long 
retained friendships. Many men 
whose names are eminent in litera- 
ture were younger than he, and came 
to him for counsel and guidance, 
while their elders often. relied upon 
him in regard to writing as well as 
printing their books. Among the en- 
during friendships then formed, the 
most notable was that between him 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne, which was 
almost closer than that of brothers in 
its continuous intimacy. When Presi- 
dent Pierce appointed Hawthorne to 
the consulate at Liverpool, he would 
not enter upon it unless Mr. Ticknor 
would go with him to England and 
settle him in his new position,and after 
his return from Europe, his frequent 
little journeys were always made in 
company with Mr. Ticknor, and he 
insisted that his identity should be 
concealed in all registers under the 
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incognito of “a friend.” And it cannot 
be forgotten how short a time he 
survived after the death in his pres- 
ence of Mr. Ticknor at Philadelphia 
in 1864. Hawthorne’s deyotion proves 
the intellectual and spiritual worth of 
his comrade. Mr. Carter notes in his 
autobiography that it was customary 
during the early part of the last cen- 
tury for merchants to receive into 
their families some of their employees 
in part payment for their services, and 
that he had at first forty dollars a 
vear and his board for his work. 
Among several whom Mr. Ticknor 
had at this time in his home in Pinck- 
ney Street were two young men who 
afterwards gave the best accounts of 
themselves—James T. Fields, of 
Portsmouth, who became, thanks to 
the encouragement, indulgence and 
privilege generally accorded him, 
Mr. Ticknor’s partner, and a promi- 
nent and popular man in literary life, 
and Thomas Niles, Jr., of Boston, 
who was in time the chief director 
of the house of Roberts Brothers. 
Roth had good business heads, but 
Fields had so alert and eager a mind 
and such power of assimilation and 
cultivation, that as he grew into 
voung manhood and profited by the 
advantages at his disposal, he estab- 
lished himself in another home and 
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friends; first 
among whom was E. P. Whipple, ai- 
terward so forcible, influential 
tuch sought as essayist, critic 
lecturer. was so 
capable, versatile, ambitious and at- 
tractive, and so well availed himself 
of every commercial and social op- 


formed a coterie of 
and 
and 


Young Fields 


portunity, that early in the forties 
Mr. Ticknor took him into partner- 
ship, together with Mr. John Reed, 
Jr., who contributed something to 
the house’s capital, but withdrew 
after a few The legal co- 
partnership was always William D. 
Ticknor and Company, and Mr. Tick- 
nor’s seniority was evidenced by his 


years. 


retaining in his own name the lease 
of the estate; but the imprint on the 
house’s title-pages show at this time 
Ticknor, Reed and Fields, being sub- 
sequently compressed to Ticknor and 
Fields, and continuing so until after 
Mr. Ticknor’s death. 

Now ensued a period glorious for 
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American letters, during which the 
Old Corner attracted to itself the 
greatest of native and English writ- 
ers, comparatively few Americans of 
distinction being associated with any 
The sterling worth, the 
mercantile dignity and sound judg- 
ment of Ticknor, and the swift 
perception, the brilliancy and the social 
charm of Fields, gave in their union 
power, reliability, vitality and genial- 
itv to the establishment, and the Old 
Corner became the constant resort of 
wits, poets, scientists, philosophers, 
and the distinguished of all profes- 
sions. 

Here came Rufus Choate to explain 
the hieroglyphic memoranda in which 
he set down the names of the books 
he wanted to come by the next 
“boat,” as he always called a steam- 
ship. Here came Holmes, to say how 
he loved to practice medicine and 
teach anatomy, and how his one dif- 
ficulty was not to pour out from his 


other house. 
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stores of knowledge faster than his 
pupils could absorb. Here Thack- 
eray towered above his admirers and 
told gaily of his American experiences 
impressions, none the less 
amused because the point of his story 


and 


made against his own simplicity or 
ignorance. Like Hawthorne, he was 
not fond of bookish topics, did not 
like to “talk shop,” and was more in- 
terested in mere men and women 
than in authors, caring more for their 
than their composition. 
Here Henry Giles scintillated with 
such brilliant epigram and outlined 
his thought so incisively that his mis- 


shaped 


humanity 


form was forgotten, and 
Whittier’s “thee” and “thou” greeted 
his friends shyly and tenderly. Here 
were seen the burly figure of bluff 
Henry Ward Beecher, and the slen- 
der form of his gentle-mannered sis- 
ter, Mrs. Stowe, the sweet, kindly face 
of Lucy Larcom, the spiritual counte- 
nance of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
the round, rosy, beardless, boyish face 
of Thomas Starr King, and here 
were often to be met jovial John 


G. Saxe, the herculean, whose talent 


“GOLDEN LEGEND” 


and touch assimilated him more nearly 


than any other American to Thomas 
Hood in fun and fancy, and bright- 
eyed little “Tom Folio,” with a bundle 
of books and papers clasped in his 
arms under his short cloak, and ever 
on the point of some fine literary dis- 
covery, of which too often some one 
with whom he had been over gener- 
ously confidential gained ultimately 
the credit. Here the great men of the 
bar, pulpit, platform and university 
chair exchanged their notions of 
science, ethics, history, poetry, politics 
and people, and Gliddon discoursed of 
Egypt and the latest find in mum- 
mies; here Biscaccianti, Kellogg, Cary 
and other prime donne dropped bits of 
song; Mrs. Kemble, Murdoch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrow, Warren, Vanden- 
hoff, Forrest, Davenport and Brough- 
am scattered the bright gossip of the 
and Ole Bull talked of his 
northern home and his “leetle yellow 
phiolin.” John Leitch, one of the 
ereat Cunard captains, passed most of 
his Boston stays reading away as for 
dear life on a square, green-topped 
stool in a front corner, and here came 
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stage, 























INTERIOR OF THE OLD CORNER 


the village clergyman and the country 
doctor vearly to replenish their libra- 
ries, depending for the profitable ex- 
penditure of their hard savings upon 
the advice of the clerks, who had in 
their turn been instructed, ever kindly 
and helpfully, by the theologians, sur- 
geons and doctors who were daily 
‘solid men of 


visitors. Here came the 
Boston” to enrich their libraries with 
fine sets of standard authors or to sub- 
scribe for new editions of Scott or 
Dickens; here, too, came their wives 
to secure the latest keepsakes and al- 
bums of fashion, and sometimes to re- 
quest the sending to their houses for 
inspection of some illustrated volumes 
which occasionally came back with 
traces of cake and coffee on their 
pages, and here came the seekers for 
big Bibles for presentation to pulpit, 
or at weddings, for the Old Corner 
312 


kept the only stock of Oxford Bibles 
in the town. 

Lectures, readings and many con- 
certs depended upon the interest of 
the Old Corner for the sale of their 
tickets, as the opera folk were wont to 
rely on the neighboring shop of E. H. 
Wade; and it should be added that in 
those primitive days, when a lottery 
for a good cause was thought not 
wrong, many a charity, church or 
library looked hither for an agency to 
dispense its tickets even to distant 


= 


places. These were the palmy times 
of the old New England lecture sys- 
tem, when the cleverest, strongest and 
most attractive speakers were to be 
had almost for the asking. The aver- 
age fee for a lecturer was rarely more 
than ten dollars, but a poet or a first- 





class reader got five, or possibly ten 
dollars more. Mr. Ticknor’s long 
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connection with the Boston Lyceum 
and the Institute of Instruction made 
the store a headquarters for speakers 
and for committees, and many a win- 
ter course was arranged there. 

As years nassed the Old Corner be- 
came in the right sense great, and the 
expansion of its affairs necessitated 
more division of labor. Mr. Ticknor 
gave more attention to the manufac- 
turing and financing, as Mr. Fields 
devoted himself more to the literary 
relations. But the two partners al- 
ways lived and worked in harmonious 
union, and every enterprise repre- 
sented a real concert of thought and 
action. Mr. Ticknor was glad to de- 
volve upon his younger associate most 
of the social and hospitable represen- 
tation, which the joint purse of the 
house provided. This, however, was 
becanse of his retiring disposition and 
not for any lack of social tact or 
charm. When the house began its 
ultimately long list of entertainments, 


with the dinner to Charles Mackay, 
and the following one to Agassiz, Mr. 
Ticknor was reluctant to take the head 
of the table, but occupied it with grace 
and felicity ; and anoteof Hawthorne's 
while they were together in England 
thanks him for responding to a toast 
on his behalf at a large public ban- 
quiet. 

Returning for a moment to the 
building itself, one might note that its 
external appearance was somewhat 
changed in its later years. There was 
originally a corner entrance at No. 1 
Scheol Street, and all of the large 
windows, of which the two on the side 
were subsequently bricked up, were 
barred. The interior, however, re- 
mained virtually as it was. The main 
counters ran midway and at the sides 
from front to back, and the walls were 
shelved, glass cases being on the north 
side and open racks opposite to them. 
It was on the south side that the event- 
ually enormous Ditson music business 
began, when Mr. Oliver Ditson be- 
stowed his entire stock there on a 
single counter, and a few rows of 
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shelves behind it. Passing from the 
main building into the extension, one 
came to the counting-room, slightly 
raised above the main floor. Here Mr. 
Ticknor had his desk, at the end of 
which was the favorite chair in which 
Hawthorne spent many quiet, observ- 
ant, reflective hours. 

Beside the Washington Street door 
stood a tall, slender mirror framed in 
darkened gilt, which had come down 
from Dr. Clarke's time, and had re- 
flected beauty, grace, charm and co- 
quetry, as well as gravity, stability and 
philosovhic dignity. The upper left- 
haud corner, looking back from the 
front entrance, was inclosed with 
green curtains, behind which Mr. 
Fields had a cosey nook, whose broad 
window-seat was always full of man- 
uscripts, new books, letters, and ele- 
gant trifles. Here there was always 
plenteous company of the best and 
brightest minds of the time. Had any 
one been in a position to take note of 
the conversation there, or could the old 
walls themselves have repeated what 
they had heard and seen, an unrivalled 
table-book of wit, wisdom, personal 
description and anecdote might easily 
have been compiled. But at this late 
day almost nothing can be recovered 
of that characteristic and evanescent 
chat. It was merely the natural and 
usual talk of friends and habitués and 
none thought to record and save it. 

The long School Street building 
contained a series of ground-floor 
shops, which were consecutively oc- 
cupied by the brother and sister Cal- 
lender—he with the poorest eyes and 
the longest nose, and she with the 
stateliest cap imaginable—who sold 
toys, knick-knacks, indelible ink, and 
Kidder’s cordial; Isaac B. Waitt, a 


plump and merry boot-maker, and at 
the end of the sequence by pleasant, 
generous Mrs. Abner Haven, whose 
coffee-room (kept up after her death 
by her hearty sister, Mrs. Harrington) 
was for decades a famous place of re- 
refreshment. 
patrons had the use only of one large 
high, hard, 
black, slippery hair-cloth sofas, and 


sort and Originally 


back room, lined with 


having before them a few great, 
round, mahogany-framed and marble- 
topped tables. As custom increased, 
a staircase was built to the second 
story of the wooden house behind, 
and the refection rooms were continued 
forward to the room over the shop. 
The kitchen, where the old Italian 
cook David, whom everybody knew, 
presided, was also in that house and 
sent its viands down a narrow 
archway to the side door of the shop. 
Beside the usual cakes, candies and 
ice-creams of the period, Mrs. Haven’s 
was famous for a few things which 
can no longer be procured, such as 
perfect toast, a peculiarly rich, thick 
lemon pie, “jumbles,” shining Brigh- 
ton biscuit, Washington pies, “gib- 
raltars,” plump cream cakes, and an 
exhilarating boiled coffee, which was 
suspected of owing something of its 
flavor to a slight infusion of brandy 
added just as it came to the boil. In 
time a few cold meats were added to 
the bill of fare, and such simple pro- 
vision sufficed for the literarians, 
artists, merchants and bankers of that 
day, who could always be found lunch- 
ing and hob-nobbing there in groups 
about noontime, or possibly about the 
middle of the afternoon, having per- 
haps adjourned from Mr. Fields’s 
sanctum for greater privacy and free- 
dom from social interruption. 
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In the second story of this block, 
Mr. Goodrich had been succeeded by 
the brothers Chamberlain, makers of 
scientific and philosophical apparatus, 
and especially of astronomical and elec- 
trical sets for school and academy use 
(with a specialty of orreries), as they 
in their turn gave place to Cicchi and 
Garey, who were pioneers in the man- 
ufaccure of plaster casts and images, 
being the predecessors of the present 
widely-known Caproni firm of mould- 
ers. 


There were few radical changes in 
occupancy until the ever augmenting 
business of Ticknor and Fields re- 
quired for its storage and distribution 
purposes all the space that had been 
spared for tenants, and all were dis- 
nussed except the hair-cutter, who re- 
mained in the corner room up one 
flight, which seemed to belong by pre- 
scriptive right to his profession, hav- 
ing been used for many years by a 
little man named Dudley, who was 
scarcely tall enough to reach the dis- 
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tinguished crowns which had a predi- 
lection for his clipping. 

Soon outgrowing even their ex- 
tended premises, Messrs. ‘Ticknor and 
Fields removed to 124 Tremont Street, 
where a building had been commodi- 
ously and finely arranged for their 
especial use, and where all the old as- 
sociations and characteristics were 
perpetuated. Their general retail 
business was relinquished to Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, with 
whom was associated as junior partner 
Mr. Charles A. Clapp, who had been 
for some time the head of that de- 
partment. In 1869 this firm decided 
to establish itself in New York, and 
the place passed to Messrs. A. Wil- 
liams and Company, who continued 
their general literature and periodical 
business there until 1883. Some suc- 


GROUND JUNIPER 


ceeding changes resulted in the as- 
sumption of the proprietorship by 
Messrs. Damrell, Upham and Com- 
pany in 1887, Mr. Upham becoming 
sole proprietor in 1896. There were 
during those last years no noticeable 
changes of appearance or of frequen- 
tation except that a cheap luncheon es- 
tablishment occupied the ground floor 
of the corner building during its lat- 
est days. The new building, which 
will undoubtedly add strength and 
splendor to the neighborhood, may 
perhaps perpetuate sentimentally in its 
christening the name of the Old 
Corner, but whether any of its occu- 
pants will attempt to extend its 
ancient fame and charm, may not yet 


even be guessed. But whatever the 


future may hold in store, its past, at 


least, is secure. 


Ground Juniper 


By John Elliot Bowman 


ROWTH of a soil outworn, its rugged arm 
Is flung across the pasture’s lichens gray, 
Where tufts of scanty herbage scarce repay 
The patient cropping kine. It saves from harm 
The song birds’ nesting place. With vague alarm, 
We view our lives, that front accusing day 
Like barren fields outworn. Ah, humbly pray 
That still the sterile soil may hold a charm 
Compelling growth of hardy branch that yields 
Rude berries, with a fragrance all their own; 
And refuge gives to creatures of the wold, 
Perchance to birds, that, as their wings unfold, 
May sing their message over fertile fields, 
And so, in part, for barren soil atone. 
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The English Svarrow in New England 


By Fletcher Osgood 


“\ INCE the fairly complete clear- 
ance (by the Committee of 
which | was chairman) of the 
English sparrow from Boston 

(Common, in 1&99, both the Common 
and Public Garden 





especially the 
Garden—have become tolerably good 
ground for observing the ways, even 
in the nesting season, of several sorts 
of our blessed native American birds. 
The robin now breeds within these 
grounds in very considerable num- 
bers; the Baltimore oriole is a not in- 
frequent nester there, and the crow 
blackbird breeds in the elms and 
beeches of the Garden and perhaps on 
the Common, to the extent of several 
audacious, conspicuous pairs. Warb- 
line vireos also, and some other of our 
smaller native birds, have, J feel well 
assured, begun to build their nests 
here, and in the spring migrations the 
presence, for days or weeks, about the 
Common and Garden, of native 
American bird-species in good variety, 
may often be counted on. 

Though the work of the Boston 
Sparrow Committee removed perma- 
nently from the Common about seven- 
eighths .of the English sparrows 
breeding there, the work was stopped 
hy Mayor Quincy before we could 
clear the Garden, and in the Garden 
the foreign sparrow still abounds. 
The remnant eighth yet inhabiting the 
Common forms a considerable body, 
and either place remains good ground 


(the Garden, of course, far the bet- 
ter) for noting the ways of the im- 
migrant finch. 

For the purpose then of forming a 
good foundation for our opinions 
about this bird, let us take together, 
near the end of some bright May, a 
series of reasonably prolonged obser- 
vations within the Public Garden and 
Since, especially in 
New England, it is not largely profit- 
able to consider the English sparrow 


the Common. 


otherwise than in relation to our na- 
tive birds, let us first note some of our 
friends in feathers who are real 
Americans. JI.ook, for instance, at 
that red-eyed vireo—New England’s 
commonest “‘little gray hang-bird”— 
peering in constant vigilance as he 
moves about the limbs of a small tree. 
His keen-exploring eye, glowing with 
the effulgence of a partly smothered 
coal, pierces the dimness of innumer- 
able crannies and marks the shadowed 
under parts of leaves. He is alert for 
the insect food which must support 
him. So long as we look and when- 
ever we look, his purposeful motion, 
without haste, without rest, goes on, 
excepting for brief interludes of pause 
for song. And once or twice he even 
breaks off his melodic preachment in 
the midst, to seize and engulf a slug, 
sought out by a watchfulness which 
has never for an instant slumbered. 
Then, glancing along the rich lawn 
of the Garden, we note a fine male 
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robin, foraging in the manner of his 
kind, among the rootlets of the 
grasses; he stands with soldier-like 
erectness for an instant, then bounces 
a fraction of a foot, comes to attention 
again, makes a_ side-long, listening 
bend, and_ then 
ready beak into a hidden vertical per- 
foration from which it tugs victori- 
ously a malign cut-worm. In this 
manner, with hearty “logy” insistence, 
the good robin keeps on foraging. It 
is so, too, with other robins, farther 
down the lawn. And so it is with the 
orioles, the warbling vireos, the vari- 
ous briefly visitant wood-warblers, in 
their several ways. So also with the 


down plunges the 





iridescent purple grakles, alias crow 
blackbirds, whose rapid pedestrianism 
is all for food and that food largely 
insectaceous. Our native birds we 
find without exception to be in all but 
constant motion directed nearly all 
the time either to insect eating or to 
pursuit of insect food, though nest- 
construction may here and there im- 
pose a check upon his industry. 

And now, turning to the foreign 
finch we are markedly impressed with 
his prevalent inactivity. Group after 
group of English sparrows—thougi: 
some, to be sure, are picking up lunch 
crumbs—stand about the lawn or 
gathered on the limbs of trees, mutu- 
ally employed in nothing more worthy 
than “Helping Zekei.” Now and then 
the lethargy of these birds is broken 
by a descent on fresh masses of 
droppings in the street, and we by and 
by notice that some of the sparrows 
on the lawn begin to employ them- 
selves in what looks like insect-eating. 
Drawing nearer, we find this to be an 
appearance only. ‘The sparrows are 
listlessly picking up cut grass blades 
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and then tossing them idly about; 
seeking nothing, eating nothing, but 


simply killing time with an aimless 
exercise. 

As we observe the foreign sparrow 
further, some other performances of 
his are noted which at least simulate 
insect capture and destruction. Cer- 
tain sparrows, for instance, briefly en- 
gage in the pursuit of flying insects; a 
few insects are really caught thus and 
destroved, but, on the whole, the per- 
formance is a_ sort of vaudeville 
“stunt.” The insects mostly get away, 
and the sparrows, after a sufficiently 
vigorous, but brief and farcical little 
chase, return to their loafing, satisfied 
with this momentary trial of burlesque 
athletics. The difference is world- 
wide between these sparrow-antics 
and the systematized, persistent, ex- 
pert, dead-in-earnest, hunger-goaded 
quests and seizures of the native birds. 
There is vet another exercise in 
which both male and female English 
sparrows separately engage, which 


has the look of insect-seeking. It is 
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followed mostly in the grass, growing 
thick and long on the Beacon Street 
The perform- 
ance goes on thus: The sparrow rises 


banks of the Common. 


into the air perhaps four feet or less 
and there hangs with rapid, winnow- 
ing wings, contemplating the grass as 
if in watchful expectation of some 
prev below; then he (or she, it may 
happen either way), makes an effec- 
tive exit by a swift drop, down and 
out of sight, waits awhile, then rises 
and repeats the act. All this, how- 
is but another neat vaudeville 
turn—these sparrows are not in quest 


ever, 
of prey. The little comedy is sea- 
sonable, more or less obscurely related 
to erotic ecstacy, and has no more 
relevancy to insect destruction than 
has the somersault of a schoolboy. 

I have called attention to the antics 
of the English sparrow as exhibited 
on the Common and Garden, because 
these pleasure-grounds of our metrop- 
olis are frequented by people from all 
parts of New England, and because 
the sparrow, contrasted during con- 


siderable periods with many sorts of 


native birds, can be very accurately 
and thoroughly observed there. 

\Vhat the English sparrow is on the 
Common and Garden he substantially 
is, allowing for such variations in 
habit as exist, all over New England. 
| have taken the food-habits of this 
bird as a principal study because in 
New England (as in any land of 
cultivated fields, of gardens, parks 
and woodlands) the food habits of 
this and of any abundant and long- 
frequenting bird-species is of prime 
economic importance. What any such 
hird-species eats determines, to a large 
extent, in any community, its useful- 
ness or harmfulness. Insect eating, 
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though it probably deserves pre-emi- 
nence, is not, as we shall see, by any 
means all the prudential good which 
good birds do us. And then there is, 
too, the purely sentimental side of the 
fascinating bird-question. But ill- 
considered economic motives, founded 
apparently on a vague notion that 
English sparrows would  extirpate 
canker worms from our parks, im- 
pelled, it would seem in the main, the 
first extensive introductions of the 
foreign finch to America, and it is 
therefore fitting that insect economics 
should find a first place in this article. 

So far as can be learned, the Eng- 
lish sparrow—till then a bird not in- 
deed peculiar at all to England, but 
strictly a bird of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere—was first brought to the United 
States in 1851. A gentleman of intel- 
ligence, who truly thought he was do- 
ing an excellent deed, in that year, it 
would appear, founded at Buffalo, 
New York, the first English sparrow 
colony in the Western Hemisphere. 
Other like colonies were, at intervals, 
afterward founded in various cities 
of our East and West; the underlying 
motive for these deplorable intrusions 
being apparently a compound or blend 
of the economic one already noted, 
with inmigrant-yearning for a “home- 
bird,” and the pestilent superstition 
which has done so much harm in the 
United States—that anything Euro- 
pean must of necessity be better than 
anything native. 

A few English sparrows acciden- 
tally escaped from a vessel stopping at 
Boston in 1858, but they were not 
afterward heard of. In 1868 the first 
formal introduction of the English 
sparrow to Boston was made by liber- 
ating twenty pairs of the finch on Bos- 
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ton Common. More were soon delib- 
erately brought to Boston and set free. 
The year 1869 witnessed the sorry 
spectacle of the formal liberation of 
one thousand imported sparrows in 
Philadelphia. Some years before this, 
the foreign bird had acquired head- 
way in New York City, and I remem- 
ber noting them as a curiosity when 
as a boy I first visited that 
city in 1869. Ly the early seven- 
ties the English sparrow was becom- 
ing very numerous in many of the 
larger Eastern cities. A mania for its 
deliberate introduction, artfully stim- 
ulated, of course, by sparrow-sellers, 
and comparable to the recent Belgian 
hare fever, then swept over the land 
and sparrow colonies were soon rap- 
idly installed from Maine to Califor- 
nia. ‘From this time to the present,” 
said, in 1889, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
officially the Chief of Economic Or- 
nithologists in the United States, “the 
marvellous rapidity of this sparrow’s 
multiplication, the surprising swift- 
ness of its extension, and the prodi- 
gious size of the area it has over- 
spread are without parallel in the his- 
tory of any bird. Like a noxious 
weed transplanted to a fertile soil it 
has taken root and become dissemi- 
nated over half a continent before the 
significance of its presence has come 
to be understoed.” To-day, except- 
ing in limited desert or wilderness 
areas, the English sparrow abounds 
all over the United States east of the 
Mississippi; west of it and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains it preémpts vast re- 
gions, and in nearly every densely 
settled centre of our population it 
literally swarms. As Dr. Merriam is 
careful to tell us, this astounding in- 
crease and spread is by no means all 


chargeable to the phenomenal fecun- 
dity, hardihood and adaptability of 
this foreigner. Much of it arises 
from the deliberate establishment in 
the past of colonies of the sparrow, 
as has been noted, by our citizens, 
blind to the evil of it. Moreover, in 
those days of sparrow-booming the 
immigrant finch was sheltered, petted, 
fed and generally coddled as none of 
our native birds had ever been. 
Special laws were actually made in 
some communities for his protection 
and civic food provided for him by 
the barrel. We were, in fact, com- 
pletely befooled by this aggressive, 
self-reliant, self-protective rowdy for- 
eigner, who of all familiar creatures 
least deserves perhaps or for his own 
needs even requires, the fostering care 
of man. 

In the retrospect all this seems very 
nauseous to me, but I have to ac- 
knowledge that there stands on con- 
demnatory record several short arti- 
cles written by me, a youth of the mid- 
dle eighteen-seventies, commending 
this bird to the fostering care of our 
citizens! I was very young and did 
not know any better; that is my only 
excuse; I was as wise as_ nearly 
everybody about me, to be sure, but 
no wiser. Yet there were, even at 
that time of unwisdom, “a few in- 
telligent ornithologists, a few natu- 
ralized citizens who had _= spent 
years in fighting the bird in its native 
land” (says Dr. Merriam) who ut- 
tered grave words of warning. But 
these were few indeed. 

On Boston Common, then a native 
birds’ paradise, the foreign sparrow 
was welcomed with all the unthinking 
joy that characterized his reception 
elsewhere. Special houses and iron 
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hoxes were constructed and carefully 
placed for the pretenders’ accommoda- 
tion. Infatuated Boston actually went 
the length of suspending the execu- 
tion of its ordinance against the dis- 
charge of fire arms within the city 
limits, in favor of certain employees 
who systematically shot down, one by 
one, a small band of northern shrikes 
who had come in from the country 
with the beneficent object of thinning 
out the Common sparrows. 

Things went on this way for some 
years. Native American birds, nearly 
all highly beneficent and delightful 
in plumage, song or way of life, 
which had hitherto haunted Boston 
Common and bred upon it in welcome 
quantity (read, in this connection, 
Bradford Torrey’s earlier bird-notes) 
began soon to lessen, and before long 
almost totally disappeared, unless as 
casual, brief, unwilling migrants. 
rom the Common vanished the 
lovely bluebird and dear chipping 
sparrow ; the barn-swallow, which till 
these evil days had bred about the 
State House, took himself off ; robins, 
unless as passing migrants, aban- 
doned the grounds; even the elm- 
haunting oricles so fled away from 
this paradise of their kind that in the 
course of some years I was unable 
after scrupulous examination to dis- 
cover so much as one orioles’ nest on 
the entire Common. In fact, of the 
Common, Public Garden and _ their 
vicinage the evil sparrow in quick 
time took absolute insolent posses- 
sion, and held it without a break until 
the work of the Sparrow Committee 
of 1899 partially evicted the intruder. 
Meanwhile the evil sparrow had 
spread all over New England (ex- 
cepting in dense forest or sheer wil- 





derness) from Maine’s to Connecti- 
cut’s extremest borders. Crowded in 
creat hoodlum gangs in the cities and 
large towns, it also intruded upon the 
isolated farms; a bully, supplanter, 
destroyer, disturber, robber and para- 
site everywhere. 

From the huge mass of relevant, in- 
disputable testimony on this head I 
select for use here, a letter from a 
Virginian correspondent. I do so be- 
cause it is recent, vivid, and except- 
ing in one obscure instance has never 
before been used in print: “It oc- 
curs to me to tell you about some- 
thing | saw the English sparrows do, 
only a few days ago. We have seen 
them chase off the bluebirds and 
wrens, destroying their nests, but 
never before have I seen their innate 
wickedness. During a storm a nest 
of chimney-swifts became dislodged 
and feH into my room. ‘The storm 
clearing, I put the two little swifts 
in the nest, close to the chimney, on 
the roof, in hopes that the parents 
might see and feed them. Called away 
a few moments, I returned to find 
two sparrows, picking in the most 
vicious manner at the little swifts. I 
saw the sparrows had killed them, so 
I watched. The sparrows picked and 
flew at the dead swifts and finally 
dragged the bodies across the roof to 
its edge and flung them over. Re- 
turning, they tore the nest to bits, 
throwing it, piece by piece, after the 
dead bodies of the nestlings. We are 
tormented here by the sparrows.” 

3ut may, perhaps, the sparrow 
atone, in some part, for his grievous 
wrong to our _ insect-subjugating 
“friends in feathers” by his own de- 
struction of injurious insects? The 
question is of such vital moment, that, 














though I have answered it, I shall 
briefly return to it just here, and more 
specifically. 

Briefly, then, the concensus—prac- 
tically unanimous—of our economic 
ornithologists assures us that the evil 
sparrow does not atone nor 
thus approximate atonement. It is 
an indisputable fact that the Englisli 
sparrow in New England, as else- 
where, is mainly a seed-eater, and 
only incidentally a feeder upon in- 
sects. Of the insects which he does 
destroy, a share are beneficial or neu- 
tral instead of harmful. The number 
of harmful insects destroyed by this 
sparrow is insignificant compared 
with the number of such _ insects 
which he protects, by mobbing out or 
killing the native birds that would 
otherwise have destroyed them. Right 
here in Massachusetts we have glar- 
ing evidence to the point; for in our 
towns and cities infested throughout 
by swarming hosts of sparrows, the 


even 


gypsy, brown-tail and tussock mothis, 
with other evil insects, appallingly 
swarm also. 

But even admitting, as we must 
admit, that the English sparrow fails 
disgracefully as a reducer of harm- 
ful insects, does not his seed-eating 
habit make him of high value as a 
destroyer of weed seeds? Many of 
our native sparrows and finches are 
most efficient thus; winning high 
praises from our economic experts. 
We must add, too, that along New 
England roadsides and open lots, 
overgrown with Roman wormwood 
and other noxious weeds, where for- 
merly we might seasonably expect 
the radiant goldfinch, painted red-poll, 
hearty tree-sparrow (beloved of 
Thoreau), quick snow bird or pied 
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snow bunting, now, with the long 
banishment of these, flocks of English 
sparrows sometimes, in the Autumn 


settle down and feed. It is also true 
that, at least in Washington, D. C., 
some good is done by English spar- 
rows in extirpating dandelion and 
other weed seed from lawns. To 
get the freshest data on_ the 
point now raised, I wrote just before 
making up this article, to the expert 
in charge of Economic Ornithology 
at Washington. Here is his answer: 
“The weed seed-eating habit you 
speak of seems to be somewhat simi- 
lar to the one the English sparrow has 
in the middle West (notably Uhio), 
where it leaves the cities in great 
numbers when the wheat is nearly 
mature, and spends the iate Summer 
and Fall months in the grain fields 
but returns to the cities at the ap- 
proach of cold weather. As there are 
few if any grain fields accessible from 
Boston, the sparrow probably finds an 
acceptable substitute in the seed of 
the Ambrosia [commonly called] Rag- 


weed or Roman wormwood. * * * 
If they remained on these weed 
patches all Winter, as many of 


our native birds do, they might do 
an appreciable good, but as they prob- 
ably return to the towns at the ap- 
proach of Winter the good done is 
very small. * * * What weed- 
seed they do eat is insignificant as 
compared with that eaten by the tree- 
sparrow and several other species.” 
In addition to all that we have said, 
the English sparrow is known to be 
an extensive, most mischievous de- 
stroyer of poultry food, grain crops 
and garden vegetables and fruits, a 
notorious defiler of out-door statuary, 
cemeteries, park-seats, churches and 
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all forms of residential and business 
architecture. A more than extensive 
erecter of large nests made up of in- 
flammable trash, which, according as 
they are placed, menace wooden struc- 
tures with conflagration, bring about 
defilement of water-supplies, stop up 
roof-gutters, obstruct water-pipes, de- 
face architecture, clog street lamps or 
endanger foliage by harboring hosts 
moths and other noxious 
insects. The sparrow is also, in New 
England, a disturber, to some extent, 
of doves in their cotes. Of his in- 
cessant, joyless, heartless outcry, 
smiting the ear like the clink of metal 
on stone, a correspondent of Dr. Mer- 
riam thus truly speaks: 

“To many, our singing birds form 
the very poetry of the year and when 
they are replaced * * * by 
these noisy and dirty sparrows so that 
half the charm of Spring is gone, no 
little suffering results. The effect 
upon sick or nervous people, of their 
monotonous and peculiarly untuneful 
cry is very great. The English spar- 
row has in noxious doing all the “in- 
and perseverance” ascribed 
by the dear old lady,.in unwitting 
praise, to Satan, and also all that sin- 
ister potentate’s low cunning. The 
bird is loyal to some parental obliga- 
tions, but grossly disloyal to other 
bird-ideals of domestic ethics. On 
the whole, this sparrow is a dirty, 
noisy, bullying, quarrelling, cruel, sa- 
lacious, thievish, impudent, ribald lit- 
tle rowdy and blackguard, who does 
not scruple to murder, and whbdse 
ubiquitous presence among our young 
people surely does not tend, upon the 
whole, to their social or moral eleva- 
tion, but quite the other way. 

It is not even true that the English 
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sparrow is the only bird which gath- 
ers about the treeless, plantless resi- 
dential districts in towns and cities 
during the Winter. Doves abundantly 
gather in such districts at this sea- 
son, and would gather more numer- 
ously and constantly if they were 
more encouraged to do so. In almost 
every conceivable way, doves are the 
ethical antipodes to English sparrows. 
They are unassuming, gentle-man- 
nered and tender-voiced; their chaste 
and noble conjugal lives have passed 
into a proverb; they strictly let live 
as well as live; they come readily and 
with lovely grace, to those who feed 
them. Their plumage is varied and 
beautiful. Even in the manner of un- 
cleanliness they are far less open to 
criticism than are English sparrows, 
and with some care as to housing 
them (vide Trinity Church, Boston’s 
noblest structure, which, though abun- 
dantly dove-haunted, is free from 
dove-defacement), inconveniences un- 
der this head may be avoided. 

The plain duty of all New England 
people is now to do what in them 
lies (without wantonness, of course, 
or toleration of torture) to reduce this 
sparrow-plague. I heartily wish that 
I could suggest some indirect, pleas- 
ant, beguiling, coaxing way of doing 
it, but I cannot. The English spar- 
row is not to be beguiled or coaxed. 
He is keen, knowing, up-and-coming, 
if ever bird were. No “swinging 
nests” fabled to repel the sparrow, no 
scarecrows, or other like petty devices, 
will avail at all. He laughs them all 
to scorn. To reduce the harm of 
New England sparrows, we must de- 
stroy the sparrows. There is no other 
way. But in doing this, we need not 
and ought not to be cruel. The 
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stranger-finch may be by us eftectu- 
ally put away by methods far more 
prompt and less discomforting than 
nature’s own reductive ways. ‘The 
nests of English sparrows may, in the 
egg-season, be systematically  de- 
stroyed with the eggs. If the spar- 
row breeds in tree-holes, the holes, as 
was done by us on Boston Common, 
may be, after the nest-removal, per- 
manently stopped up. These spar- 
rows may be instantly killed with a 
22-inch Winchester rifle Joaded with 
fine shot, and noiseless powder mavy 
be used. Qn a small estate in Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, a single rifle used 
thus so impressed the cautious spar- 
rows that the mere showing of the 
rifle, without discharge, was soon 
sufficient. Indeed, the estate -0 
guarded presently became taboo to 
English sparrows, though estates ad- 
joining it swarmed with them. This 
T know. 

A house-trap, of generous size, 
baited with grain, has proved an ef- 
ficient and merciful reducer of the 
sparrow, at Nahant in Massachusetts. 
General encouragement should be 
given to the use of sparrows as food. 
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But I cannot enlarge upon this theme. 
The list of legitimate remedial meas- 
ures is long, and may be further 
drawn upon through application to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Unless I am misinformed, the laws 
of all the New England states are 
ample for efficient state or municipal 
work against the plague of sparrows. 
They certainly are so in Massachu- 
setts. In time, I think that a large 
share of sparrow-suppression among 
us will be thus officially rather than 
individually done. In the meantime, 
let individuals do their duty. 
Apparently the English sparrow 
in New England is just now numeri- 
cally at a standstill, neither increas- 
ing nor decreasing, on the average, 
perceptibly. Like the common rat— 
another European introduction—the 
bird is doubtless destined always to 
he with us in some numbers. Lut 
though the English sparrow cannot, 
probably, be exterminated it may be, 
as we have said, effectively sup- 
pressed. A few of these stranger- 
finches scattered about New England 
can do little harm. The loss and dan- 
ger lie in their inordinate numbers. 
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The Valley of Refuge 


By Agnes Louise Provost 


ORTH and south, east and 
west, the sun glared down 
on yawning desert. Sparse 
little bushes dotted the 

huge blankness here and there, a 
mockery of vegetation; not a living 
thing moved save an occasional lizard, 
flickering across the sand. The sun 
was a pitiless splotch of flame against 
a sky of beaten brass; the eyes ached 
from the glare of them both, flaring 
back from the desert in maddening 
heat waves. 

As the afternoon wore on toward 
sunset, when existence would become 
at least bearable, a man slowly picked 
himself up from where he had been 
lying with his head under the paltry 
shelter of a greasewood, and looked 
doubtfully from his drooping horse to 
the purple shadow of the hills beyond. 
He knew that when he came nearer to 
them, when that haunting desert haze 
could no longer soften them into vio- 
let clouds, they would be as hard in 
their wav as the face of the desert 
was in its own, but there at least would 
be shade, some little relief from the 
tormenting flame which filled body 
and mind and soul; that somewhere, 
could he but find it, there would be 
blessed water, a strip of green valley, 
from which the face of God had not 
been turned away. 

With one hand on his horse’s neck 
he stood for a moment hesitating, and 
looked back over the pathless way by 
which he had come. Only an infinite 


glare of yellow desert, which before his 
half-blinded eyes flickered dazzlingly 
and melted into the deeper glare of 
the sky, but what lay beyond it, none 
knew better than he. Insistent fingers 
plucked at him, dragging him back to 
the things which had been. He half 
turned that way, an unsteady laugh 
in his throat and the gleam of reckless- 
ness in his sand-reddened eyes. Then 
the soul in him cried out, through the 
crust which those things had drawn 
over it. “I won't! I can’t! This is 
my last chance.” 

In another second he was on his 
wilted horse and had turned with fierce 
impatience toward the purple bulk of 
the hills, pulling his hat well over his 
eyes and pressing his fingers to his 
temples to deaden the dizzy horror in 
his brain. 

Horse and man were a speck on the 
face of the desert. The horse 
crawled along lifelessly; the man 
swayed in his saddle. The sun dropped 
lower, the air became a shade less 
terrible; a jack-rabbit awoke into en- 
ergy and loped across their path. The 
man scarcely saw him, but pushed 
stubbornly ahead for the nearing wall 
of the hills. 


* * * * * * * * 


Securely tucked away in the forbid- 
ding Chihuicahui range,almost on the 
lip of the parched desert, there lies 
a tiny strip of valley where the fresh 
green things of the earth will grow, 
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where water, sweet, God-given water, 
comes trickling almost unperceived 
from the crevices of the rocks. Here 
in the calm stillness of early twilight, 
deepened by the mountains which shut 
him in, a man squatted comfortably 
before a greasewood fire, preparing 
his supper. Back of him a cabin, with 
a cleared patch of ground and a few 
primitive garden things growing, 
marked this for a home. 

It was an appetizing odor which 
arese from the meat broiling over the 
fire, and the man sniffed it apprecia- 
tively. He was tall and large boned, 
rather spare, but tanned with the 
ruddy brown of those who use a 
house merely for the formality of 
sleep. 

His life had given him the quick ear 
of a wild thing. He turned at a dis- 
tant sound which only a plainsman or 
an Indian could have heard, and a 
momert later stared in slow wonder 
at the sight of a stumbling, drooping 
horse, and a man, a white man, with 
the desert’s wringing exhaustion 
stamped on his face. 

“Hello! The settler called it eut 
cheerfully across the fire, placed the 
cooking game where it would not need 
his immediate care, and went forward 
to meet man and horse. 

“You're done out,” he said, with 
curious compassion, as the newcomer 
staggered on dismounting. “Stretch 
out here until you’ve pulled yourself 
together again.” 

The stranger dropped down thank- 
fully, while his host went off with the 
horse and returned with the boon of 
water. 

“There, not so fast.” 

The thirstv man submitted docilely 
to the calm authority which took away 
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the water he had been taking in eager 
gulps, drew a long breath and sat up 
to look with wondering curiosity at 
his surroundings. 

“You live here, don’t you?” he 
commented with slightly rising inflec- 
tion, as though it had just occurred to 
him, and his host smiled somewhat 
grimly. 

“{ suppose I do. 
eight years, if that constitutes living. 
My name is Trent.” 

“And mine,—well, call me Johnson. 
That will answer, won’t it?” 

The fellow’s mood seemed reckless, 
and his laugh was too cynical to be 
entirely pleasant, but Trent shrugged 
his hig shoulders philosophically and 
went back to his broiling game. 

“Supper’s about he ob- 
served irrelevantly, and they sat down 
to it hungrily, the man who had made 
this his solitary home and the one who 
had come reeling in from the desert, 
leaving his identity behind him. They 
of the same manner of 
and 


I’ve been here 


ready,” 


were men 
speech—each had observed that 
it was not a speech indigenous to the 
place in which they found themselves. 
Both transplanted, but from where? 
There the resemblance ended. The 
host was steady and calm of voice, 
auiet-in word and action; the guest’s 
every moveinent quivered with nerv- 
ous impatience, his face was haggard, 
his eyes flickered restlessly from spot 
to spot, in speech he was quick to 
abruptness, in silence he seemed to slip 
into moody abstraction. 

They finished their meal and sat in 
the deepening shadows without speech. 
Trent piled more greasewood on the 
fire for the cheer of its light, and 
wondered amusedly whether he should 
guard against his guest as a fleeing 
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desperado or accept him as a rather 
erratic gentleman. Ethical distinctions 
vary with geographical differences ; in 
southern Arizona one may overlook 
ethical obliquities which would be a 
matter for indictment in Boston. 

“‘*The world forgetting, by the world 

forgot.’ ” 

Johnson said it over to himself, and 
Trent looked at him curiously. The 
sound of the man’s voice, coming out 
of silence in this odd way, had some- 
thing ghostly about it. 

“Eight years!” said Johnson sud- 
denly, turning toward Trent. “It is 
a long time.” 

Trent arose and sauntered restlessly 
up and down. This visitor from the 
outer world, who, whatever he had 
been or done, was apparently a man of 
his own plane of life, filled him with 
disturhing thoughts of the old things, 
the busy, interested life he had 
cropped out of. 

“It’s a ghastly long time,” he said 
cloomily. “It is a wonder I have not 
lost the power of speech.” 

He stopped and looked at his guest 
with a short laugh. 

“Why, man, your’s is the first white 
face I’ve seen in three years, and then 
it was half Mexican. Nobody comes 
here but an occasional Indian, about 
once in six months, and as I’ve noth- 
ing worth their stealing, they don’t 
hother me much. The days of their 
depredations are over, and there isn’t 
even the excitement of going to bed 
with the chance of waking up 
scalped.” 

“The usual price of excitement,” 
commented his guest morosely, “the 
risk of vour life—or the risk of your 


soul.” 


“What good is your life if you can’t 
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live it?’ Trent demanded. The 
chance of talking to a white man, after 
all the years of self-imposed exile, 
made him expand into an eager volu- 
bility. “It is a fine thing for a vaca- 
tion, but for all time—God forbid! 
It is like dying and being translated 
to a hell of solitary confinement !” 

“It is a valley of refuge.” 

Johnson’s_ restless eyes flickered 
from him to the cabin and the shelter- 
ing mountain sides and back again. 
Trent shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed ruefully. 

“T grant it, but even a valley of 
refuge may become a prison when you 
can’t leave it. Ten years ago the doc- 
tors told me to go west for a few 
years,—my last throw for life. I 
came. I also took a fool’s advice and 
sank what little money I possessed in 
a cattle ranch in New Mexico, and at 
the end of two years I was lucky to 
clear out with about five dollars, the 
clothes on my back, a pretty decent 
horse and one man’s share of fire- 
arms. I wasn’t fit yet to go back east, 
I hadn’t the courage or energy left in 
me to borrow money for a new ven- 
ture. I started across Arizona with 
two other fellows in an equally bad 
way financially, and when we struck 
this valley I thought that Fate, or 
Providence, or something, had put this 
here for me. The other fellows 
went on, and I stayed. I thought I 
would make it a year to get my health 
all back, but somehow it slipped into 
two and three, and so on to eight. 
When you are alone, and have no par- 
ticular incentive to anything, you 
grow sluggish and apathetic.” 

“You want to go back,” commented 
his guest, with an abrupt earnestness. 
“T want to stay. I came over the 
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desert alone, and the Providence 
which watches over fools guided me 
here. I have money, clean enough as 
money goes, and I will trade it for 
the right to stay here. Whenever you 
wish to return, I will give back the 
place and call it even.” 

“You are crazy,” said his host, suc- 
cinctly, but his pulse pumped harder 
at the thought of going back. He had 
tried to school himself to remain here, 
because it was better to be a self- 
respecting hermit in the wilderness 
than to go back to the old associations 
a tramp and an outcast. 

“If you refuse,’ the quick voice 
pounded at him insistently, “I shall 
only go a little deeper into these 
mountains, and fight my living out 
of the rocks and brush there. I am 
going to stay. The money is useless 
to me, worse, because with it I might 
yield to the temptation to go back,— 
where I must not go. You need it for 
your journey and expenses.” 

“Tt would be highway robbery,” 
said Trent bluntly. “What right have 
[ to take money for this place? It’s 
government land.” 

“Tf you do not take it, I shall either 
give it to the first Indian who comes 
here or throw it away,” said Johnson 
recklessly. “You are going. It’s a 
bargain, and you take my horse.” 

“Maybe,” said Trent cautiously. 
“Come, you go to bed. You're a 
wreck, and you must have had a 
frightful day.” 

Late into the night Trent lay awake 
with busily humming thoughts, eager 
as a boy at the prospect of return, yet 
ashamed to accept the terms. What 
‘could this queer fellow be? What 
could he have done, that he was so 
anxious to hurry himself from the 


sight and memory of men? He 
heard the man moving restlessly ; 
twice he groaned under his breath, 
and finally arose and slipped out. 

Without moving, Trent watched 
him. Under the light of the moon 
he saw Johnson fumble in his pockets, 
find a crumpled envelope and a note 
book, and write, write. Suddenly 
the writer stopped, flung down the 
note book and sat for a moment with 
his head buried in his hands. Then 
he took up the written sheets with a 
sudden gesture and tore them across, 
laying them on the ashes of the 
ereasewood fire. He had matches 
in his pocket, for he struck one, 
watched the little pile of papers 
quicken into flame and then arose and 
came stumblingly, head down, back 
toward the cabin. 

The next morning, when his guest 
had at last dropped into exhausted 
slumber, Trent arose and went about 
his extremely simple daily tasks. 
There was something half white, half 
charred, on the remains of last night’s 
fire, one end of a crumpled envelope. 
He picked it up and smoothed it out 
carefully, puzzling over it with a 
thoughtful frown. It was none of his 
business, but— 

“T’ll keep it,’ he said to himself. 
“T am going back to life on another 
man’s money, and perhaps, some day, 
I may at least be able to pay it back 
to his people.” 


* * * ok * * * * 


” 


“Are you busy, old man?” Jimmy 
Vanarsdale poked his head inquir- 
ingly into the office where Trent was 
poring over a formidable pile of 
papers. “I won't bother you if you 
are. It just occurred to me _ that 
Kathie and I are dining all by our 
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lone to-night, and I might drag you 
home with me.” 

The preoccupied frown between 
Trent’s eyes vanished, and he smiled 
genially, as most people did when 
Jimmy Vanarsdale was around. 

“IT should consider myself a very 
lucky fellow,” he said promptly, “but 
what will Miss Vanarsdale say to 
such a—” 

“Just the right thing, you may be 
sure. She always does. I'll stop for 
you later at your rooms, so you can't 
escape me.” 

His head vanished, and Trent went 
back to his papers with disturbing 
visions blurring their multitudinous 
figures. They were oddly mixed 
visions, a girl with gold-lit hair, 
Jimmy Vanarsdale’s good-humored 
face and voice, and the whir and rush 
of New York, all against a limitless 
background of yellow desert, through 
which he could peep into a tiny val- 
ley, silent, isolated, where no white 
man might come for years, and in it a 
nervous, haggard man burying him- 
self from the knowledge of the world. 

The desert’s brown was off Trent’s 
face long since, and there was nothing 
but the remembrance that he had said 
so to remind men that he had been 
an exile from civilization for ten 
years, and for eight of them had been 
a solitary dweller in the wilderness. 

Te had been back now for a year and 
a half, and was used to the world 
once more. It had seemed queer at 
first, so oddly intoxicating. He had 
a few distant relations to whom he 
had civilly made his existence known, 
and then dropped them, but for the 
most part he was satisfied to mingle 
with the crowds and go up and down 
busy Broadway or the Avenue, and 


rejoice in all this busy, hard, tense, 
restless life, which fluttered its rags 
so jauntily, and wore its purple with 
such lavish recklessness. He liked it. 
He had been reared on it and felt 
himself a part of it, and the flaming 
desert, with its huge silences and its 
mysterious, maddening haze, seemed 
to belong to the life of another man. 

Back of him a roll-top desk clat- 
tered smartly down, indicating that 
some one was taking his departure 
for the day. After this one had left 
another man came in from an inner 
office and paused by Trent’s desk. 

“Here is the book I spoke about. 
It’s a pessimistic little thing, but tre- 
mendously clever. He wrote it when 
he was pretty far on the down grade.” 

“Oh, thanks, Overton. This is the 
one by the chap you knew ?” 

“Yes, Malcolm Jeffery. He was a 
brilliant chap, but he came to a queer 
end. There was a good bit of mys- 
tery about it. Must have been an ob- 
scure sort of suicide, considering the 
facts. Some day I'll tell you what I 
know of it. Good-night, don’t work 
too long.” 

The heavy banging door told Trent 
that he was alone. He had still half an 
hour before he must go to his room 
to be ready for Jimmy when he 
called. He pushed aside the little 
book by Malcolm Jeffery, and leaning 
toward the window, looked down into 
the busy street far below, where the 
lights were coming out one by one. 
Between his eyes and the points of 
brightness came a gold-lit head, the 
curve of a daintily rounded chin and 
the light of sweet, unwavering eyes. 
He had known her for only a few 
months, ever since the first time 
Jimmy Vanarsdale, ever friendly and 
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hospitable, had taken him home one 
night to the dainty little apartment 
where he and his sister lived. 

Trent turned back from the lights 
in the busy streets, and pushed his 
papers back impatiently. 

“[’m going to ask her the first 
chance I get to see her alone,” he said 
suddenly, half whispering it. “I 
can’t stand this any longer.” 

As he went down into the street he 
coughed a little in the raw November 
air, and pulled his overcoat closer. 
The weather had been vile; he must 
have caught cold. But as he went 
uptown the gold-lit head was still. be- 
fore his eyes, so near that he seemed 
almost to touch it, and at the same 
time as remote as the shining stars. 

* 42 &2 *& &@ © © * & 

Trent settled himself comfortably 
in the nicest of Jimmy’s delightful 
chairs, and rejoiced that after four 
weeks of manceuvring he had at last 
found Katherine alone. 

“T met Jimmy as I turned the cor- 
ner,” he said twinkling. “He held 
me up with a lot of hypocritical re- 
egrets because he had another engage- 
ment, and then incriminated himself 
hy admitting that he was bound for 
Central Park West.” 

“Dear Jimmy!” laughed Katherine, 
knowing well who lived in that direc- 
tion, and picturing just how Jimmy 
_ had looked as he had said it. Trent 
thought her unutterably charming as 
she laughed out in that way. 

“Jimmy goes up to Central Park 
West much too often for his peace of 
mind,” he continued sagely. “He will 
have a fine case of nerves before he 
gets through.” 

Katherine’s laugh bubbled forth 


again. 


“Why, how well this wise gentle- 
man understands the symptoms! Tell 
me more, it is quite exciting!” 

“T’ve been through it,” said Trent 
grimly, glad to get it out at any cost, 
and then he leaned forward suddenly, 
the light of eagerness and determina- 
tion in his eyes. It was now or never. 

“Don't you know that?” he asked 
earnestly. 

She looked at him swiftly, some- 
thing like appeal in her own eyes, and 
then lowered the lids as though his 
intent look hurt her. How could she 
say it, so as to give him the least 
pain? As big and steady and cool as 
he seemed, there was something about 
him which always called forth a little 
aching pity from her. 

“T love you.” It was like him, this 
brief and forceful directness of speech 
from which one could not escape. “I 
can't say more than that, because it is 
all right there in those three words. 
[ love you—Katherine—God knows 
how much.” 

His voice dropped to a deep whis- 
per, caught huskily in his throat, and 
he coughed a little. It was annoying, 
that cold. 

“Are you going to send me away? 
Don’t do that. I will wait any time 
you say, if you will give me just hope 
enough to live on.” 

“And if I could not?” 

Her voice was very pitiful, but it 
was love he had asked, not pity, and 
his lips straightened into a tight line 
of self-repression. 

“T will tell you something, if you 
will let me, because you are my friend, 
and I want you to understand. It is 
not a thing I can speak of often, even 
to Jimmy.” 


Trent nodded, his eyes fixed with 
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gloomy intentness on her face. What 
did it matter, now? 

“Two years ago, Mr. Trent, I was 
to have married. There was one 
great drawback, but we both hoped it 
could be overcome. Then one day I 
received a letter from him, saying that 
he had tried and failed miserably, that 
he was a blot on the world where he 
had meant to shine, and that I must 
forget him as unworthy. He simply 
disappeared from our knowledge. 
They said it was suicide; I do not 
know.” 

Trent growled something inarticu- 
late in his throat. The subdued suf- 
fering in her face filled him with 
wrath against the brute who had 
caused it. At what effort to herself 
she had told him this he might well 
imagine, but, without meeting his 
eyes, she continued steadily : 

“We may not judge him. His 
temptations were not ours. Years 
ago, my friend, when his ambition 
kept him deep in exacting brain work 
almost day and night, when he was 
building himself a splendid name for 
so young a man, his doctor gave him 
opiates, now and again, because his 
nerves were in tatters, his brain al- 
most crazed with insomnia. He 
would not leave his precious work, so 
the opiates came more frequently. 
You can guess the rest. When he 
found the hold it. had on him he 
fought it, but it was stronger than he, 
and then, because he would not drag 
others down with him, he sank from 
sight alone. You understand now, 
why I want you to be my friend, only 
my friend?” 

“Yes.” 

The monosyllable was _ eloquent. 
Trent pulled himself together, arose, 


and held out his hand. He might as 
well go. 

“May I ask you one question ?” 

“If you wish.” 

“Was he—was his name Jeffery?” 

“Yes.” The girl’s surprise, half 
shrinking, flashed over her face as she 
realized that the bitter, shameful story 
was still hawked about, so that it had 
come even to Trent, a stranger. 

“Thank you.” 

He said good-by abruptly and left 
her. Out in the street he laughed 
grimly as he surveyed the wreck of 
his hopes. What a fool he had been! 
Overton had told him of a woman in 
the case, but he had mentioned no 
names, possibly because of Trent’s 
friendship with Jimmy Vanarsdale. 
He had told other things, too, which 
she either did not know or would not 
tell to Jeffery’s hurt, how deep in the 
mire the drug had dragged the wreck 
of a brilliant man, what a madman 
he had become, sane only in realizing 
his disgrace and loss and suffering, 
and what an unvoiced relief it had 
been to his friends to think that the 
poor chap must surely be dead. 

As he passed under a street light, 
Trent’s face looked gray and weary. 
He had been feeling rather listless and 
tired of late, anyhow, probably the 
late hours of city life, but a few 
nights’ sleep would put him right. 
As a sharp gust of wind struck him 
he coughed heavily, caught his breath 
and coughed again. He wiped his 
lips impatiently with his handker- 
chief, and when he took it away there 
was a little streak on its whiteness. He 
looked at it half in wonder, and read 
its message without the quiver of alash. 


After all, it did not matter. 
* * * * ok * * ok 
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It had been weeks since Katherine 
had seen Trent. He had appeared 
haggard and sick the last time they 
had met, and he had looked at her 
with such an odd intentness that she 
felt uneasy. Still it was something 
of a shock when Jimmy came in with 
troubled face and told her he had just 
heard that Trent had been in a hos- 
pital several weeks. 

“His old trouble, they tell me. I 
suppose it was bound to come back.” 

He went to see him the next morn- 
ing, and came back looking as de- 
pressed as Jimmy seldom was known 
to be. Trent had asked to see her; 
wouldn’t she go? That same after- 
noon Trent opened his languid eyes 
to see her come in softly, unattended. 

“IT knew you would come,” was all 
he said, and she smiled back brightly, 
to hide her pity and dismay at the 
ghastly change in him. She slipped 
her cool, firm hand into the feverish 
and gaunt one he extended. The 
flesh had gone off him frightfully, 
leaving sharp protruding bones, and 
hollow eye sockets from which his 
eyes gleamed with relentless fire. 

“IT want to ask you something,” he 
said abruptly as she sat down, and 
then hurried on as though he feared 
his strength of purpose and body 
would desert him. “Don’t you think, 
Katherine,—you will let me call you 
Katherine to-day, won’t you ?—don’t 
you think there may come a time in a 
man’s life when it is better to break 
his given word than to keep it?” 

She looked half wondering, half 
apprehensive, as though he might be 
delirious, but her voice was as gently 
serene as before. 

“T think it may happen. Not 
often, of course, but it may.” 





“And suppose it might be almost a 
matter of life or death, yet the man 
who had given his word could not 
know which it would be in the end?” 

“It would not be easy to decide. 
Life and death is such a fearful power 
to hold, dear friend, but don’t you 
think, usually, he would surely have 
some conviction of what the better 
part would be?” 

Katherine spoke cautiously, for she 
felt herself on dangerous ground. 
If she could help him,—but it was so 
hard to help in the utter darkness. 

Trent suddenly buried his head in 
the pillow, shook for several minutes 
with coughing, and came out out of it 
exhausted and limp. As he regained 
his breath he fumbled around and 
brought out a flat package. 

“In there,” he said weakly, and she 
opened it, and saw something care- 
fully protected between two bits of 
cardboard, the torn and charred end 
of an envelope, showing a few dimly 
pencilled letters in a writing whose 
well-remembered peculiarities sent the 
blood humming dizzily in her brain. 

sdale, 
eet, 
rk City. 

“Oh, you have seen him! Where 
did you get it? Tell me!” The tears 
were blinding her eyes and choking 
her voice. She buried her face in her 
hands, weeping softly, and so did not 
see how sharply he winced under her 
grief for that other man. In the next 
instant she remembered, and dried her 
eyes remorsefully. 

“Oh, forgive me, but—two years, 
and all the doubt and dread! Tell 
me, did he—is he—” 

“You will find him in southern Ari- 
zona, in a little valley in the Chihui- 
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cahui mountains.” Trent’s exhausted 
voice was steady with the calm of vic- 
tory won. “I left him there. I| did 
not even know his name, but he made 
me swear I would never speak of him 
to any man or woman. I think it was 
better to break it. Your name, you 
know, the envelope, what you told 
me,—I put it all together.” 

He stopped, breathless, and she 
stroked his gaunt hand pitifully and 
struggled between joy and grief as 
the stricken man took fresh grip on 
himself to tell her the rest little by 
little, between painful gasps. 

“T wanted to pay him back,” he fin- 
ished limply, “but I seem to be done 
for now.” 

What more she said to him there, 
no one but herself and Trent ever 
knew. It was something she could 
not have told to any one, but when 
she came out, an hour later, the tears 
still shone on her lashes, and Trent 
lay in the slumber of weakness, with 
more peace on his wasted face than it 
had known for weeks. 

In the night he died, and it was 
Jimmy Vanarsdale who came to the 
hospital the next morning, and asked 
the privilege of a friend to bury the 
dead man as one of his own people. 

: £ ee es ee: 

In a narrow strip of valley in 
southern Arizona a man sat listlessly 
and stared at the grim rockiness of 
the mountains which hemmed him in. 
It was now two years since he had 
pronounced his own sentence of exile. 
Why he had come to Arizona, of all 
places, he could not have told, unless 
it was because this was the last place 
where any of his friends would have 
looked for him. The madness of an 
opium-crazed brain had sent him 





across the man-hungry desert, a 
stranger and alone, and a wisdom 
which turned his own to mocking had 
brought him out of its living death. 
He had even sent his horse away by 
Trent, cutting off all chances of re- 
turn to the world and the temptation 
which pulled him back with insistent 
No man would ever know 
how strong that was, nor how he had 
lain on the ground night after night 
and cried out in agony to the black 
mountains looking down upon him. 
But that had been two years ago, and 
was gone. The haggard man of that 
time was strong and brown and mus- 
cular, with eye and hand as steady as 
the rays of the sun out there on the 
desert. 

He lifted his head and listened. 
Hoof beats were in his ears, coming 
nearer. He went toward them on a 
half run, glad to see either friend or 
enemy in his loneliness. A desert- 
exhausted man reeled thankfully out 
of the saddle as he approached. 

“T’'ve come to take you home, old 
man,” he said simply, and laughed 
unsteadily as he took Jeffery’s brown 
hand and wrung it in joyous relief. 

“You have come to—I don’t un- 
derstand !” 

Only Jimmy Vanarsdale, who had 
known him so long, would have seen 
how near Jeffery was to breaking 
down. 

“T mean it,” he said firmly, leaning 
limp and weary against his horse, but 
losing not a line of the change in Jef- 
fery’s face. “Kathie sent me _ for 
you. She came as far as I'd let her, 
and she is waiting for me to bring 
you back.” 

Back of them, the two half-breed 
guides Jimmy had brought looked on 
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in stolid wonder, and calmly went to 
work to turn loose their herses and 
the extra one brought for Jeffery’s 
use. 

In the first paleness of dawn the 
next morning, as they were starting 
away, Jeffery pulled in his horse for 
a last look at the little valley which 
had sheltered poor Trent for eight 
years and himself for two, which had 
saved him, body and soul, for better 
things. 

“Good-by, Valley of Refuge,” he 
said gravely, and turned back to 
Vanarsdale. “It was worth while, 
Jimmy. I have fought out my fight 
alone, and I have won. I am going 
back.” 


Jimmy nodded as soberly as he. 

“You have done splendidly. God 
knows I didn’t have a hope of finding 
you alive, but I did it for Kathie. If 
—forgive me, Jeff—if such a thing 
could happen again—” 

The older man turned on him a 
face black with the wrath of self 
scorn. 

“There will be no again,” he said 
sternly, and then looked ahead of him 
with softening eyes, out through the 
narrow opening of the valley and into 
the wide desert dawning, vague with 
mystery and vast silences, but beyond 
which lay the world, his work, and 
the one woman who still believed in 
him. 


The Sceptic 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey. 


HAT night is his! 


What narrow scope to range! 


Prisoned within Self’s dwarfing, unlit cell. 

Soul-pinions clipped—never to know a change— 

In Godless gloom he must forever dwell. 
Barred from the mercies cast with Croesus hand 

By Him whose promises are built on Truth; 
Roaming, an outcast, in an arid land, 

Dried up, and sealed, the holy founts of youth! 
A stranger to the truths which urge the soul 

To struggle up the stony hills of hope; 
An alien to the balm the faithful know, 

Who, after battle, rest on Zion’s slope! 
To heights of holiness he cannot aspire; 
Doomed now and aye to creep amid the mire! 
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Men and Events of the Day 
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The Oldest Pensioner of the Revolution 


\ gentle, sweet-faced old lady, won- _ by every comfort, and all that a loving 
derfully well-preserved for her years, care can give her, this wonderful old 
with a row of tiny, silvery curls show- lady is peacefully drawing to the close 
ing beneath the border of her lace cap, of her long life. 

intelligent, cheerful and bright,—- Her father was Noah Harrod o: 
such is Mrs. Hannah Newell Barrett, Lunenburg, Mass., who enlisted in the 





Mrs. HANNAH NEWELL BARRETT 


years old, the oldest pensioner, Revolutionary army at the early age 
the oldest living daughter of a of eighteen. She married when twenty 
evolutionary soldier. Mrs. Barrett years old, and her husband died only 
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makes her home with her son-in-law, a few years after they had celebrated 

\Ir. James F. Heustis, at 425 Massa- the golden anniversary of their mar- 

chusetts Avenue, Boston. Surrounded riage. During her early life she lived 
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on Pinckney Street, and was a regular 
attendant of the Rev. Dr. Barrett’s 
Unitarian Church at the corner of 
Chambers and McLean Streets. She 
has vivid recollections of the West 
End from the time when that district 
was nothing more than a large farm 
or cow pasture, and also of the Back 
Bay district in its state of primitive 
nature. 

Save for a slight deafness, Mrs. 
3arrett has all her faculties. She is 
still able to read a little and to knit, 
although her eyesight has lately begun 
to fail her. There could be no better 
commentary on the state of her health 
than to say that she eats heartily. She 
is fond of company, and is genuinely 
interested in all that goes on around 
her. Her home is a mecca for visitors, 
although all who would see her, it is 
needless to say, are not allowed to do 
so; her family guard her carefully 
from over-fatigue. On her birthdays 
she is besieged by reporters, and it has 
long ceased to be a novelty for this 
famous old lady to be “written up.” 

She is an honorary member of the 
Boston Tea Party Chatper of the 
D. A. R. 

The nearest rival to Mrs. Barrett as 
a daughter of the Revolution who has 


yet been discovered in Boston, is just 
thirty years younger—Miss Hannah 
Manson, who lives at 46 Princeton 
Street, East Boston. Miss Manson is 
not only a daughter, but a grand- 
daughter of the Revolution, her father 
and two grandfathers having served 
through that war. Miss Manson’s 
father was Private Nehemiah Manson 
of Scituate, who enlisted in 1777 at 
the age of sixteen, and served through 
the war, receiving his honorable dis- 
charge in 1783. 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 
claims the distinction of having an- 
other daughter of the Revolution in the 
person of Mrs. Sally Glover, who on 
September 26 attained the age of 
ninety-four. She was born in Deer- 
field, September 26, 1809, the daughter 
of Parker Chase who served under 
Washington. Until recently she has 
been able to walk out frequently with 
the aid of acane. Her memory is still 
retentive, particularly so regarding 
events in her early years. 

Mrs. Glover’s grandfather, Parker 
Chase, was one of four brothers who 
settled near the old centre in Deerfield 
about 1770, and all the land then taken 
up by them still remains in the Chase 
families. 


Last of America’s “Old Guard” 


Col. John L. Clem, who sailed for 
Manila October 1, to take up his 
duties as Chief Quartermaster of the 
Division of the Philippine Islands, 
will be the last officer of the “Old 
Guard”—the volunteers of the Repub- 
lic—to retire from the regular army. 
He is the same little “Johnny Clem,” 


who, 40 years ago, won the title of 
“Drummer Boy of Chickamauga.” 
According to one historian, he was 
“probably the youngest person who 
ever bore arms in battle.” 

Col. Clem was born in Newark, 
Ohio, in 1851, and having early de- 
cided upon a military career, at the 
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tender age of ten, and after repeated 
rebuffs, he was mustered into the ser- 
vice as drummer boy. Johnny Clem 
seems not to have known the mean- 
ing of the word “fear.” At the bloody 
battle of Shiloh his drum _ was 
smashed by a piece of shell. At 
Chickamauga, having exchanged his 
drum for a musket—which had been 
he killed the 
Confederate colonel who had seized 
him and had demanded his surren- 
der. For his undaunted valor he 
was made a sergeant by Rosecrans. 
The tiny gunner did duty at a number 
of other battles, and also served a 
term of sixty-three days in captivity to 
the rebels. At the end of the war he 
was honorably mustered out, and then 
went to school like other boys. He 
eraduated from the Newark High 
School in 1870. 

In 1871 he was appointed to the 
regular army as second lieutenant, and 
promoted to be first lieutenant in 1874. 
He graduated from the artillery 
school at Fortress Monroe in 1875. 
In 1882 he was made captain and 


shortened for his use 








Cot. JOHN L. CLEM, U. S. A. 


assistant quartermaster, and_ has 
served as quartermaster in numerous 
posts. In 1895 he was appointed 
major; in 1902 he was promoted to 2 
lieutenant colonelcy, and in August, 
1903, he became colonel. 





Two New Symphony Players 


The famous Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is being congratulated on its 
two new members. Rudolph Krasselt, 
the new first violoncello, will make his 
first appearance in America at the 
second concert of the organization, as 
his year of compulsory military ser- 
vice in the German army is only just 
expiring, and ‘he will not be free in 
time to play at the first concert. 


Mr. Krasselt is one of a family 
noted for musical ability. His father 
is concertmeister of the orchestra at 
Baden Baden, and one of his brothers 
is concertmeister at Weimer. He 
himself has been first cellist of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Society, and he 
has played with great success in quar- 
tet concerts in Berlin and Vienna. His 
last engagement before joining the 
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M. FERNANDEZ ARBOS, 


First Violin and Concert Master, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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army was as first cellist of the Vienna 
Opera House. 

Much interest is being felt, in mu- 
sical circles, in Senor Fernandez Ar- 
bos, the new concert master and first 
violin of the Symphony Orchestra. 

Senor Arbos was born in Madrid 
about forty years ago, and has had a 
brilliant career in Europe as a musi- 
cian. When very young, he studied 
under Jesus Monasterio at the Madrid 
Conservatoire and later under Vieux- 
temps at the Brussels Conservatoire, 
where, at the age of fifteen, he gained 
the priv @honneur. Three years, also, 
he gave to study under Joachim at Ber- 
lin, a man whose style of playing was 
diametrically opposed to the Vieux- 
temps school. He was for a time 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society’s orchestra, and afterwards 
was professor of the violin at the 
Hamburg Conservatoire. At the ex- 
press desire of the queen of Spain, 
he accepted the same post at the 
Madrid Conservatoire, but later relin- 
quished it to go to London, where he 
appeared with great succéss at a 
series of concerts at St. James’s Hall. 
Since then London has practically 
claimed Senor Arbos for her own. He 
gained a great reputation not only in 
concert work, but also as a teacher. 
He has been chief professor of the 
violin at the Royal College of Music, 
and a member of the board of profes- 
sors; an honorary member of the 
Royal Academy of Music and an 
examiner of the associated board. 





RUDOLPH KRASSELT, 


First Violoncelio, Boston Symphony Orchestra 




















“The Tale of Tantiusques”’* 


By George H. Haynes. 


HIS paper presents some in- 
cidents from the story of 
what is probably the oldest 
living mine in the United 

States. It had been visited by the 
Indians from time immemorial, and 
was by them made known to the Eng- 
lish in 1633, and it has been worked 
intermittently for more than two 
centuries and a half. Up-to-date 
methods and the equipment of 
modern mining engineering are to-day 
developing this ancient property. The 
mine is situated in a tract of land, still 
almost as wild and picturesque as if it 
had never been trodden by the foot 
of man, in the southern part of Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts, within a mile 
of the Connecticut boundary line. 

In granting the charter for the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony the attention 
of Charles I was fixed not so much 
upon the trading privileges or the 
forms of government to be granted to 
his restive subjects, as upon possible 
sources of revenue for himself. In the 
Petition of Right the King had just 
renounced arbitrary taxes, but he was 
resolved not to be dependent upon 
grants by Parliament. Accordingly 
by far the most emphatic provision of 
the charter, four times repeated in 
substantially the same words, was the 
insistence that the lands granted to 
the patentees should yield the King 


“the fifte parte of the oare of goulde and 
silver which should from tyme to tyme, 





and at all tymes there after, happen to be 
found, gotten, had, and obteyned in, att, or 
within any of the saide lands, lymytts, terri- 
tories, and precints.” 


The early colonists shared the 
King’s hope that El Dorado was to be 
discovered in New England.  Fore- 
most of them all, both in his knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences and in his 
zeal for developing all possible sources 
of mineral wealth in the new land, was 
John Winthrop, the younger, who had 
followed his father, Governor Win- 
throp, to Boston, in 1631. His min- 
ing ventures were many, and claimed 
his attention through a long series of 
years. In 1641 he revisited England, 
and upon his return, two years later, 
he brought over workmen, mining im- 
plements and £1,000 for the establish- 
ing of iron works. The General Court 
granted to him and to his associates in 
this enterprise large tracts of land and 
extensive monopoly privileges and ex- 
emptions ; some months later the Court 
passed very encouraging resolutions, 
which took notice of the £1,000 hav- 
ing been already disbursed, and then, 
—as if in further encouragement of 

*This study would have been impossible but for the 
patient work of Mr. R.C. Winthrop, Jr., of Boston, in 
editing and arranging for preservation nearly 200 manu- 
script documents relating to the early history of the mine, 
selected from the unpublished papers of the Winthrop 
family. These documents, mounted in a single volume 
bearing the title, ““The Tale of Tantiusques,” Mr. Win- 
throp has recently presented to the American Antiquarian 
Society. The writer is indebted to many others for assist- 
ance, especially to the late Mr. Frederick Tudor, of 
Brookline, who collected many interesting data relating to 
the mine while it was in the hands of his father, and to 
Mr. L. B. Chase of Sturbridge, the first to make careful 


studies in the early history of the mine. The photographs 
are by Mr. Carl H. Au. 
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the younger Winthrop’s enterprise,— 
there follows immediately this decree: 


“Mr. John Winthrope, Iunior, is granted 
the hill at Tantousq, about 60 miles west- 
ward in which the black leade is, and lib- 
erty to purchase some land there of the 
Indians.” 


The existence of deposits of graph- 
ite in that region had been known 
early the Colony’s history. In 
1633, John Oldham, of interesting 


in 





FIRST INDIAN DEED 








TANTIUSQUES” 


memory in connection with both the 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colonies, made the trip overland to 
Connecticut, trading with the Indians. 
He returned with a stock of hemp and 
beaver, and brought also “some black 
lead, the Indians told him 
there was a whole rock.” Such a dis- 


wherof 


covery, thus noted by Governor Win- 
throp, could not fail to arrest the at- 
of his for all 
mineralogical researches. 

As a matter of fact the grant 
the General Court seems merely 
have given validity to what was 
Five weeks 


tention son, eager 


by 
to 
al- 
ready well under way. 
earlier, William Pynchon of Spring- 
field had written to Stephen Day, the 
first printer of Cambridge, telling him 
of having commended him to the good 
graces of a certain Indian, with the 
| The First Indian Deed of TANTIUS- 
QUES. 1644. 

This is to testyfi to hom it 

| may concaren that I webockchen 





}and nou mons hot haf soulled for 

and in concedourachoun of suche 

| goods as I haf resayefid of 

Mr John Winthrop ten miles 

| round about the hills where the 

metwes (metal?) called 

and for M Wenthrops pesabe 

| ll injoymat of it we bind 

oursallefs and heyers for ever 

to the trew pourforemans of 

the pramisis and to this I 

| sat my hand this prasunt day 

land dat Selled and dalefourd 

|d in the prasuns of us 

|8 day of 8 month 1644: 

| the mark of weboke X shen 

| the mak of nou X mons hot 

wetnas the mark X of Puchdat 
Thomas 

| wetnas Thomas King 

Steven 
Day 
Richard Smith 


' ' 
icaa, 


blak 


lies 
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assurance that the Governor was send- 
ing this man, Day, “to serch for some- 
thing in the ground, not for black lead 
as they suppose but for some other 
mettel.”” But Day’s prospecting tour 
in Winthrop’s interest was already be- 
gun, for on the very day of the writ- 
ing of this letter he had secured for 
Winthrop from Webucksham, the 
sachem of the region, “for and in con- 
sideration of sundry goods” the grant 
of “ten miles round about the hills 
where the metal lies thats called black 
lead.” Only two days before the 
Court’s grant, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, Day obtained another 
deed of sale, or rather confirmation, 
from Nodawahunt, the uncle of the 
sachem; by this instrument he sur- 


rendered whatever right he had “in 
that place for Ten Miles.” The deed 


The Second Indian Deed of TANTIUSQUES, 1644 





These are to testify that I Nodawahunt | 
owner of the land of Tantiusques where 
the blacklead hill is doo sell and give up, 
& surrender all my right in that place for 
ten miles to John Winthrop the yonger of 
Mistick, and doo confirme the former sale 
of the blacklead hill & the land about it | 
at Tantiusques, by Webucksh unto the said | 
Joh Winthrop, & am fully satisfied for the 
same witnesse my hand 
this 11th of Nov. 1644. 


the mark of Nodawahunt 


Stephen Day 
Thomas King 
gorgis X marek 
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was sealed by pasting back a flap of 
the paper over a pinch of Tantiusques 
black lead. As if in doubt whether 
these deeds would be binding, since 
they were obtained before the action 
of the General Court, two months 
later Winthrop caused the whole 
transaction to be gone through again, 
with much greater formality in the 
observance of both Indian and Eng- 
lish customs. This time, in con- 
sideration of “Ten Belts of Wampam- 
peeg with many Blankets & Cotes of 
Trucking Cloth and Sundry other 
goods,” there were granted to Win- 
throp 


“All the Black Lead Mines and all other 
Places of Mines and Minerals with all the 
Lands in the Wilderness lying North and 
West, East and South Round the said 
Black Lead Hills for Ten Miles Each way 
only Reserving for my selfe and people 
Liberty of Fishing and Hunting and con- 
venient Planting in the said Grounds and 
Ponds and Rivers.” 


Although the mine figured largely 
in his correspondence and several con- 
tracts were drawn up for the digging 
of the lead, apparently nothing was 
accomplished for a dozen years. In 
the fall of 1657 Mr. Winthrop at last 
interested in the mine some Boston 
men of wealth and influence, one of 
whom was already associated with 
him in the Lynn and Braintree iron 
works. In the following spring ac- 
tual work began. The new partners 
were eager to see prompt returns. 
From the first the problem of trans- 
portation was a puzzling one; they 
importuned Winthrop to 


“tack such a corce, as what is or shal be 
diged of it you wil spedyly git to the water 
side.” 





TANTIUSQUES” 


Again they suggest: 

“ffor the caredge of the leade to the water 
side, Rich. Ffellowes is very willinge to 
ingage; first, by goeinge a turne or two 
vpon tryall, & after to goe vpon more ser- 
ten price; wee conseiue hee is fited for 
horses, & shall leaue him to your selfe for 
conclution, which wee desior you wold 
hasten, conseiueinge it will doe best to 
tracke the way before the weades bee grone 
high.” 


The mine was so remote that it was 
hard to get workmen to go up into 
the wilderness or to stay there. From 
time to time Winthrop is urged to 
send men, “for they which are theare 
are weary of beinge theare,” but when 
at last one man came, under Win- 
throp’s direct employ, they could only 
report: “his hol work and study haue 
bin to mack trobel and hinder oure 
men.” Called upon to act as peace- 
maker, Winthrop drew up a contract 
for a period of about two years be- 
tween his partners and the two work- 
men ; they were to dig or raise 


“out of the Blacklead mine at Tantiusques 
the quantity of twenty tunnes yearly of 
good marchantable black lead, or thirty 
tunnes yearly if the said quantities can 
there be raised by such labor and endeavor 
by fire & other meanes as are usual and 
necessary in such workes.” 


The lead they were to transport to 
some convenient point on the Con- 
necticut River between Windsor Falls 
and Hockanum, and for each ton so 
delivered they were to receive 


“the full sume of Ten pounds in English 
goods or wheat & peas as they shall de- 
sire.” 


But mining at Tantiusques was a 
crude process, and returns upon the 
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investment were slow in making their 
appearance. Five months after active 
operations were begun, Winthrop 
wrote to his son, then in London: 


“There is some black lead digged, but not 
so much as they expected, it being very 
difficult to gett out of ye rocks, wch they 
are forced to breake with fires, their rocks 
being very hard, and not to be entered 
further than ye fire maketh way, so as 
y® charge hath beene so greate in digging 
of it that I am like to have no profit by y® 
same. 


Months later the same difficulties 
are still being experienced, when one 
of the partners writes: 


“the diging of the surfe (surface?) haue 
bin verie chargable to vs, for want of a 
horce or catel to carie there wood, for thay 
can doe nothing but by firing, and the 
caring wood vpon there backs tack vp the 
gretest part of there time: therefore these 
are to desire you to help him to the horce 

. Or a paire of oxen; but I think a 
horce wil be best.” 


How long work was continued un- 
der this management and how great 
an output was secured, there is now 
no means of knowing. It is of inter- 
est that the last extant reference to 
Tantiusques made by its first proprie- 
tor occurs in a letter from him to the 
secretary of the Royal Society of 
London, which had recently been 
founded. Winthrop writes in terms 
of the highest appreciation of his 
privilege of membership in this socie- 
ty; he gives a quite extended account 
of various mineral resources of North 
America and of his experiments in 
making salt. After referring to some 
of his heavy losses resulting from the 
capture of vessels by the Dutch, he 
adds, in evident allusion to Tanti- 


usques: 
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“But who knowes the Issues of Divine 
Providence! Possibly I might have buried 
more in an uncertain mine (wh I fancied 
more than salt) had not such accidents 
prevented.” 


It is to be regretted that his own 
grandson and many a later mining 
speculator could not have profited by 
this chastened experience. 

It will be remembered that Win- 
throp bought the tract of land at Tan- 
tiusques under warrant of the General 
Court, and that the deeds had de- 
scribed the land purchased as “lying 

. round the said Black lead Hill 
for ten miles each way.” However a 
geometrician might interpret this de- 
scription, the Winthrop heirs always 
contended that it denoted a tract “‘ten 
miles square, including the black lead 
hill.” In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century so extensive a purchase 
probably attracted no attention, but 
seventy-five years later the General 
Court was making grants which 
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HAULING UP GRAPHITE FROM THE DEEP CUT 


Win- 


Accordingly in 1714, 


threatened to trench the 


throp domain. 


upon 


rehearsing the improvements which 
his father had made,—improvements 
now 
long war and trouble with the In- 
dians,”—Wait Winthrop 
the Court to authorize a 
this tract ‘to be to your petitioner and 


“discontinued by reason of the 


petitioned 
survey of 
his heirs, and the place may be of rec- 
ord, that any new grant may not be 
laid the 
months later that ai- 
though his father’s right to ten miles 
square was indisputable, he himself 


upon same land.” Some 


he intimates 


would be satisfied with six miles 
square. Yet the Court proved willing 


to concede him only four miles square. 
Although this was short of his pro- 
posal and ‘“‘but a small thing with re- 
spect to the contents of the purchase, 
which was ten miles every way from 
the mine,’ yet Wait Winthrop de- 
clared himself not unwilling to accept 
this as a settlement of the controversy, 
provided the boundaries could be laid 
out to his satisfaction. Under an or- 
der of the Court the survey was made 
on the eleventh of October, 1715, by a 
Capt. Jno. Chandler, accompanied by 
Mr. Winthrop’s son, who was directed 
by his father to make careful inquiry, 
so as to locate within the tract the 
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most valuable land of 


the region 
Winthrop thus describes their method 
of procedure: They had hoped to take 
as one boundary either the Colony line 
or else the Quinebaug River, “but 


upon their view they found nothing 
between the and the river 
also between the mine & the Collony 
line nothing but mountains & rox not 
improuable and 
whereupon they layd it out in 


mine as 


scarce worth any- 


thing ; 
a sort of triangular square, that they 
might take in som good land with a 
great deale of bad, and thought it 
might answare the intention, it being 
all the 
granted to nobody else, 


within said purchase and 
. . but the 
House of Representatives were pleased 
not to be satisfied with it inasmuch as 
Win- 


throp was doubtless right in inferring 


it was not laid in a square.” 


that it was the influence of the Spring- 
field representatives that blocked his 
scheme, for they held that the tract, 
thus plotted, would overlap the three 
mile strip which they were urging the 
Court to add to the new plantation of 
srimfield. 
rejection of this survey, Winthrop 


Much discouraged at the 


urges upon his son the speedy making 
of a new one “that may be square and 
take in as much of the best land as it 
will”; he thinks “two or three days at 
Tantiusques will finish a new plat, now 
you know where the best land is.” 
Yet a dozen years passed before the 
bounds of the Winthrop grant were 
adjusted. The final map, signed by 
Captain Chandler two others, 
bears this endorsement : 


and 


“Pursuant to an order of the Generall As- 
sembly of the 7th day of June, 1728 We 
have reformed the Survey of 10240 Acres 
of Land at Tantiusques or th Black led 
mines being the Contents of four mile 
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RECEIPS FOR FIRST CONSIGNMENT OF GRAPHITE FROM THE TANTIUSQUES MINE 


Square, belonging to the Heirs of the Late 
Honble Major Gen!! Winthrop Decd And 
have laid it out in a Square figure. . 

as We Judge is a full Equivalent for his 


former Survey.” 


The new survey took the Colony 
line as its southern boundary; Brim- 
field New Grant overlapped the Win- 
throp territory on the west by a strip 
a mile and a half wide. 

Over the settlement of Wait Win- 
throp’s will there arose a prolonged 
controversy, and in 1726 his only son, 
John, went to London to seek from 
the Privy Council redress for the in- 
justice which he considered had been 
done him by the Connecticut courts. 
\nd there he continued to live for 
twenty-one years, until his death, 
while in New London his good wife 
was making strenuous efforts to care 
for his young family and straighten 
out his tangled business affairs. This 
John Winthrop had been graduated 
from Harvard College in 1700, and 
had early developed tastes for literary 
and_ scientific studies. In London 
there were abundant opportunities for 
the cultivation of such tastes; he 


formed an interesting circle of friends, 
and in 1734 was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, from which it hap- 
pens that he is habitually styled John 
Winthrop, “F. R. S.” So valued a 
member did he become that in 1741 
the fortieth volume of its Transactions 
was dedicated to him in a long and 
highly appreciative tribute. 

Winthrop entertained the most ex- 
aggerated notions of the mineral 
wealth to be found upon his estates, 
and his grandfather's lack of success 
could not dissuade him from entering 
upon ambitious schemes for the devel- 
opment of his properties. His opti- 
mism as a mining speculator was in- 
vincible. He was probably the first of 
the Winthrops who had actually vis- 
ited Tantiusques, for it was he who, 
at the age of 34, had accompanied 
Capt. Jno. Chandler, when he “layd it 
out in a sort of triangular square.” 
A second map of this same survey is 
preserved, a map wholly in the writ- 
ing of John Winthrop, F. R. S. It is 
signed “J. C. Junt Surveyor,” and 
dated “Octobt ye 11th ———,” the 
year being carefully erased. The 
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LOOKING OUT FROM THE TUNNEL 


boundary points have obviously been 
pricked through this paper, and the 
dimensions are identical with those of 
Chandler’s map. Yet it differs in 
some interesting particulars. The 
Woodstock surveyor took pains to 
designate the character of the soil in 
various parts of the tract; Winthrop’s 
map not only reproduces most of these 
data, but it is further embellished with 
such entries as the following: 


“Rare fishing in this Pond.” 

“Rich Lead Oar.” 

“A place of good copper Oar.” 

“Tron Mines.” 

“Here is a Heavy Black Stone w* is Rich 
in Tinn and Da.” 

“On this side of the Hill is small Veins 
of pure Silver.” 

“Granates Mountain and a fine sort of 
Greaish Stone w¢h contain ©.” 


Dn (Diana) or the crescent, and 
the circle were the alchemistic symbols 
respectively for silver and gold! 

And all this varied store of mineral 
wealth in a tract of a few thousand 
acres within seventy-five miles of 
Boston! It would be interesting to 
know beneath whose eyes it was Win- 
throp’s intention that this map should 
pass. It is not without significance 
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that every one of these remarkable 
entries—not one of which appears 
upon Chandler’s map—is written in 
an ink entirely different from that of 
the map and of its other notes. 

In entering upon his project Win- 
throp’s first move was to secure infor- 
mation as to the market for graphite 
upon the Continent. For this purpose 
he employed a crochety ex-sea captain, 
named John Morke, who represented 
himself to be a Swedish engineer. 
His first report, from Rotterdam, was: 

“What Incoregesment I meet with hear 
is about as good as all the rest and verry 
Endefrant is the best either to despose of 
a quantity and small prise.” 

Three weeks later, however, he 
writes from Rouen: 

“What I have Engaged for allready with 
what is lakely to Increase I believe will 
amount to about one hundred and fifty 
Tun of black Lead yearly to Sopply France 
and Holland, and at a good price, above 
£100 pt. Tun; and I find very Considerable 


Encouragement for your other Mines as 
Tin &c.” 


Later developments utterly discredit 
Morke’s report of what he had accom- 
plished; yet it was upon such misin- 
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formation as this that Winthrop’s 
schemes were based. 

In August, 1737, Winthrop en- 
gaged Morke to act as his steward 
at the mine; he also entered into a 
contract with a young London mer- 
chant, named Samuel Sparrow, as his 
agent for the transportation and sale 
of the black lead. The very next day 
Sparrow and Morke set sail for 
America. Without delay they went 
up to the mine. There the difficulties 
in their way began to appear. The 
old workings were covered with rub- 
bish and water, in some places four- 
teen feet deep. The mineral, though 
of good quality, lay deep in small 
veins in very hard rock. Transporta- 
tion charges were enormous; it cost 
them £13. Ios. to get their two cart- 
loads of stuff taken to Woodstock, 
and there, ten miles from their goal, 
they had to store them for the winter, 
as no cartway could be found over 
Breakneck Hill. The Winthrop fam- 
ilv gave them a chilly reception, and 
showed little inclination to advance 
money or to codperate with them in a 
venture which never commended itsel 
to Madam Winthrop’s sound business 
sense. The goods which Sparrow had 
brought found but a slow market. 

Life at the mine was far from lux- 
urious. Morke presently wrote to a 
London friend, asking her to 
“halp me to a Small repair of a fue nec- 
ecaris as I havin ben-so constanly tear- 
ing and haking my Smal Stok out, as 
Shoos, buts, and my rof traveling things 
to repare the which a Smal pees of Cours 
or Strong Check lining—Some whit, for 
myself and my folk, eithe of Som Cheep 
Irish lining or others—a pr. or 2 of good 
second hand blankits, a Sett of Copping 
Glasses and the tuls—and a good Secon 
hand Bible, large print with y¢* pokrefy 
(Apocrypha!) in it.” 





FOLLOWING THE VEIN—THE LATEST WORKINGS 


He sends also for some dress goods 
for his wife, 


“if there should be more Corn in Egept to 
spare,” and adds: “if you tak the trubl to 
lett Honnist Thomas bespeek my Shoos, of 
Mr. Dicks by turn Still I know he’ll mak 
them strong My Sise is one Sise beger 
then Mr Sparows and somthing wider 
over the tooes by resen of Corns if a pare 
or two to be for my wif and daufter say 
wif sise is ner your and my daufters a sis 
beger but requers to be strong for boston 
streets is verry Ruff.” 


He ends his postscript with the fur- 
ther request : 


“be so good to send me also a lettel strong 
strip Cuton and lining to mak me west Cots 
trousers of to work in the heat or mins 
withall for them and my Stokings and 
Cours things is all most gon to pot.” 


The mine was located in a wilder- 
ness about which settlements were 
only just beginning; the settlers had 
their grievances against Winthrop, 
and were not over friendly in their 
dealings with his workmen. But oc- 
casions of discord were not wanting 
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nearer home: the respective responsi- 
bilities of Sparrow and Morke were 
ill-defined, and this gave rise to not a 
little friction between them. Even 
after Sparrow had returned to Eng- 
land with the first consignment of 
graphite, Morke was still keeping 
things in a turmoil. Winthrop’s 
eighteen-year-old son went up to the 
mine on a visit, and promptly sent 
word to his mother: 

“At my arrival Contrary to my expec- 
tation I meet with verry Cold Treatment 
from Capt Morke, and after many hot 
words passing between us he Told me 
that I had no buisness their to act any 
Thing but immediately under him.—the 
Same Day I Came he went to Brimfield 
in a great Passion, where he had got a 
Club of Irishmen who are his advisers and 
went to ye Justice of ye Peace and shoed 
his Power from my father and Indeavr4d 
to get false witnesses to bring an action 
against Mr Wright for Defaming of him.” 


The stores were running low: 
“as for ye Rum their is about three gallons 
Left and no more and two of molases and 


halfe a barril of Porke.” 
Young Winthrop thought it would 
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be best to remove what lead had been 
dug—about 800 weight—to the house 
of a neighbor, where one of the work- 
men might live until further orders, 
going to the mine “Three times in a 
weeke to See how he (Morke) Carries 
on.” He adds: 

‘and as for my part I would not live in ye 
manner I do might I have a million of 
money, for Their is not an our in ye Dav 
but their is hot words.” 

But it soon became evident that “a 
million of money” was not likely to be 
forthcoming. Sparrow had already 
returned to England, taking with him 
about a ton and three-quarters of 
black lead. This, he sent word to 
America, proved to be not up to the 
quality of the English black lead, and 
the highest price he could secure was 
4d. a pound. Yet Winthrop seems to 
have been carried away by the actuai 
arrival of graphite from his mine; he 
is also apparently suspicious of Spar- 
row. Only a fortnight after making 
this discouraging report, Winthrop 
wrote to Morke: 

“The Black Lead you have Dugg and 
Sent over proves Extraordinary, and is 
certainly the Best that is known in the 
World, it is admired by all Disinterested 
and Undesigneing persons, tho there is 
some people that have private Views 
wou'd seem to slight and Undervalue it. 
But I doe assure you it containes a Fifth 
part Silver, but this you must keep as a 
secret and not talke to any body about it 
further then it is to make pencills to 
marke downe the Sins of the People.” 

He then urges his steward to build 
a large storehouse; to fence in about a 
mile square at the mine; to turn aside 
the bridle-path, that their work may 
be more private. He assures him that 
he shall have a stocx of milch cows 
and breeding swine, and reminds him: 
“whatever you meet with that is Uncom- 
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mon or that looks like a Rarety or Curi- 
osity, Remember that you are to preserve 
it for me.” He bids Morke disregard “all 
Tittle Tattle wch is always Hatchet in 
Hell, with Designes to disturbe & prevent 
all good Undertakeings.” 


This extraordinary letter closes with 
the statement: 


“Mr. Agate was with me this Morning 
and is pleased to See a peice of the Black 
Lead you sent over, and says he sells that 
wh dos not look so well for Sixteen 
shillings a pound.” 


Within less than a week of the writ- 
ing of this letter a Hamburg commis- 
sion merchant, in response to Win- 
throp’s inquiries, made timely report 
that in Germany the maximum price 
for black lead was sixteen shillings, 
not for one pound, but for one hun- 
dred pounds; a month later he writes: 


“The black Lead is too Dear to Send 
much of it here, you may Send about 1oolb 
of it for a tryall in a Smale Caske & I'll 
Endeavor to Serve you therein.” 


Meanwhile, Sparrow had not yet 
given up hope that Tantiusques 
would eventually yield profit to him 
who would make the necessary effort 
to obtain it. Accordingly he came to 
America once more in the summer 
of 1740, resolved to make a final 
trial. With a redoubled zeal and the 
crude appliances at his command, he 
set to work. Less than a ton of black 
lead was the result of his exertion for 
the next ten months. 

Thoroughly disheartened and dis- 
gusted, he became convinced that it 
would be folly to continue working 
the mine longer. It was while Spar- 
row was pursuing this forlorn hope 
that Winthrop read the following 
statement before the Royal Society: 


“One hundred 
Ounces of Ore out 
of the Mine of 
Potosi in Peru (web 
is six pounds and 
one quarter) yields 
one Ounce and a 
half of Silver web 
is less than five 
penny Weight out 
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“Mr. Winthrop’s 
black Ore at Tan- 
tiusques, out of one 
hundred Ounces of 
Ore (wch is as 
above six pounds 
and one quarter) 
yields Three 
Ounces and fifteen 
penny Weight of 


silver, wch is 
Twelve penny 
Weight out of a 
pound of the Ore.” 


of a pound of the 
Ore.” 





This is in Winthrop’s own hand- 
writing, and bears his endorsement: 
“1741, Jan. 7, read at y¢ Royal So- 
ciety.” Whatever faith he placed in 


his own statement must have been 
rudely dispelled a few months later by 
the report of a London assayer: 


“I have tried your Samples of Ores, but 
none of them are of any Value except 
the Black Lead. That which you call a 
Silver Ore is almost all Iron, nor can any 
other metal be got from it that will pay 
the charge of refining; and this you may 
be Satisfied in, by Calcining a piece of 
that Ore, then Pound it, and the Load- 
stone will take it all up; which is full 
conviction, 

“That which you called a Tin Ore holds 
no proportion of Metal that is sufficient 
to defray the expense of refining. 

“The Black Lead Silver Ore holds about 
one Ninetenth part, but it is very hard to 
seperate; and I reckon that the value of 
the Black Lead lost in the operation is 
more than the value of the Silver.” (As 
a matter of fact, in the scientific develop- 
ment of the property in 1901 pyrites, bear- 
ing silver in very inappreciable quantities 
have come to light, but nothing of the 
nature of a “Black Lead Silver Ore” has 
been found.) 


More than half of the papers relat- 
ing to Tantiusques consist of letters 
and legal documents bearing upon 
controversies arising out of Win- 
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throp’s contracts with Morke and 
Sparrow. Morke had returned to Lon- 
don in 1741; and he straightway be- 
gan urging a settlement of his claims. 
His style is not lacking in vigor and 
picturesqueness; indeed, he himself 
saw need of apologizing for his “rash 
expretions,” for in one letter he had 
ventured to say: 


“If I had not a New England Colledge 
Education, I have an Honist, Christian, 
Usefull one. . . if I was not the fagg End 
of y¢ old Honourable John Winthrop, 
Esqt, I ame of the Honourable & most 
faimus Lord Tyge Brath (Tycho Brahe!): 
and all this adds nothing, not eaven one 
Singall Ench to my hoyght.” 


His mood is in constant change: 
now he pleads for an amicable settle- 
ment for the sake of his destitute wife 
and child; now he protests his loyalty 
to Mr. Winthrop and his ability to do 
him the utmost service; but now, on 
the other hand, his words take the 
tone of the most arrant blackmailer ; 
he threatens to expose Winthrop’s se- 
crets to his creditors, taunts him with 
living in the best-guarded house in 
London, and with not daring to be 
seen in the street, and threatens to 
have him hauled out of his own bed 
by the constable, unless he settles his 
account. So the letters run for nearly 


four years, until the controversy was 
352 
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Copy of a Re-survey of land Granted to John Winthrop, Jr., by the Massachusetts Colony. 


finally brought up in court, and, as 
Winthrop expressed it in writing to 
his son, ““Morke was cast.” 
Meantime, Sparrow, too, at first 
very courteously, but later with great 
persistence, had been demanding a 
settlement, and presently suit was 
brought against Winthrop in New 
London. Sparrow claimed that he 
was entitled to “one eighth of the neat 
produce of the sale of 500 tons of 





black lead,” since by the terms of his 
contract he was bound only to ¢trans- 
port and sell the black lead, which 
Winthrop by his contract was to de- 
liver to him within the period of six 
years. Winthrop’s contention, on the 
other hand, was that he was under no 
obligation to deliver the lead except 
as it lay in the mountain, and that by 
verbal agreement it was expressly 
stipulated that Sparrow was to do the 
353 
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digging. A witness to the original 
contract affirmed Winthrop’s state- 
ment most positively, but Sparrow de- 
nied the recollection of any such 
pledges. The issue between the two 
it is now impossible to determine. 
The contract was certainly loosely 
drawn, and in place of the 500 tons 
anticipated, not more than five tons at 
the most had been actually transported 
and sold. Whether Sparrow was a 
party to artifice in securing for him- 
self from the very beginning this loop- 
hole, or not, in the end disappointment 
in the enterprise induced him to avail 
himself of this technicality in the hope 
of making good some of his losses. 
He claimed with entire truth, how- 
ever, that he had been led into the 
enterprise upon Winthrop’s repeated 
assurances that the mineral at Tan- 
tiusques contained one-fifth part sil- 
ver. That Winthrop made this asser- 
tion his own writing proves. Sparrow 
went further, and in a letter to Win- 
throp’s wife declared: 


“He (Winthrop) shew’d to me an ex- 
perement with another Mineral (of which 
he has 1000 Tons upon his Estate) from 
which he extracted a good deel of silver, 
and I may venture to say he is still the 
richest Man in all the Collonies if that 
experement was not made to deceive but 
true and fair.” 


Morke is apparently hinting at the 
same transaction when he writes to 
Winthrop: 


“I can sew you some of the lead you 
or Mistris hyde geve me the mony to 
purchis in Shoolan a peace of which I 
Saw’d in Sunder one of which was for a 
patren given to Mr. Sparow and Comperd 
it to Myne at the mins.” 


TANTIUSQUES” 


It is to be remembered, of course, 
that at the time these charges were 
made both Morke and Sparrow were 
in controversy with Winthrop, and 
hence had some motive for trumping 
up charges against him. Yet the ac- 
cusation is not made to influence the 
opinion of others, but is found in pri- 
vate letters to Winthrop and to his 
wife. 

This prolonged litigation had an 
injurious effect upon Mr. Winthrop’s 
health; he died in London in August, 
1747. Sparrow’s suit was soon re- 
newed against the widow; it seems 
finally to have been compromised. 
For many years “y¢ hill at Tantousq, 
in which the black leade is,” still re- 
mained in the possession of the Win- 
throp family, but there is no record of 
their having made further attempts to 
develop the mine which had produced 
little else than disappointment of the 
fondest hopes. 

Material for the later story of the 
mine is both scattered and scanty. In 
the years 1828 and 1829, Frederick 
Tudor of Boston, who later amassed a 
large fortune in the ice business, ac- 
quired over 127 acres of land, includ- 
ing the Lead Mine. In 1889 a Stur- 
bridge man living in the vicinity of 
the mine, bought this property of Mr. 
Tudor’s heirs for the sake of its wood 
and timber. In April, 1902, the mine 
and seventy-seven acres of land,—the 
diminished remnant of Winthrop’s 
lordly domain of “ten miles round 
the hills where the mine is thats called 
black lead,”—came into the possession 
of the Massachusetts Graphite Com- 
pany, the corporation to-day engaged 
in developing the ancient mine, which 
for many years had been practically 
abandoned. 
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Mr. Tudor was probably the first 
proprietor to whom this mine did not 
bring financial loss, In the first year 
of his ownership, 1828-9, he made 
vigorous efforts to open a market for 
the product. Sample consignments of 
Tantiusques graphite were sent to 
Havana, Liverpool, London, Ham- 
burg, Marseilles and Amsterdam. For 
several months a Capt. Joseph Dixon 
acted as Tudor’s superintendent at the 
mine. At the end of that time Tudor, 
for reasons best known to himself, 
discharged Dixon and his son Francis. 
Lut the Dixons’ affinity for graph- 
ite proved too strong to be overcome 
by the munificent offer of an annuity 
of $156, made by Mr. Tudor on the 
condition that crucible works should 
not be established by them elsewhere ; 
for the Captain’s son, Joseph Dixon, 
who later attained great distinction 
as an inventor, organized the Dixon 
Crucible Company, which speedily be- 
came a large and thriving concern, 
and remains so to this day, while the 
qualities of the Dixon pencil are 
known to every reader of this story. 

That mining under the Tudor man- 
agement ceased in the ’50’s was not 
due to the mine’s having become ex- 
hausted, but to the fact that the low 
price of graphite would no longer 
leave a good margin, in view of the 
growing difficulties which had to be 
encountered. In the first place there 
was the remoteness of the mine and 
the difficulty in transporting the heavy 
product. Although it was no longer 
necessary to “tracke the way before 
the weades be grone high,” neverthe- 
less this getting of the graphite to the 
market remained a heavy charge. It 
was first carted in barrels to Holland, 
where it was ground at an old grist- 





mill; the carts were then reloaded for 
a trip of a dozen miles and more over 
very hilly roads to Charlton Depot, 
where the graphite was put on board 
the cars for Boston. Again, the min- 
eral occurred in thin veins, running 
through a very hard rock. The prin- 
cipal vein was inclined at an angle of 
something like seventy degrees, and 
the primitive method of mining this 
by means of a deep open cut was both 
difficult and dangerous. In October, 
1830, by the fall of a mass of over- 
hanging rock, two workmen were 
crushed to death and a third was crip- 
pled for life. But the difficulty upon 
which Tudor laid greatest stress was 
that experienced in draining the mine. 
Repeatedly work had to be suspended 
because of the water. Some of it was 
gotten rid of by means of a syphon; 
later a windmill was erected, and 
proved somewhat more effective. Dur- 
ing the past summer there has been 
unearthed at the mine an old wooden 
pump which formed a part of this out- 
fit. But these crude and unstable ap- 
pliances could not overcome such 
obstacles. Mr. Tudor was not ready 
to incur the expense necessary to drain 
the mine into the pond,—if, indeed, 
that were feasible,—or to equip it with 
power pumps and drills. Hence it 
was abandoned, and slept undisturbed 
for two score years, awaiting the age 
of steam. 

That age has now come. New 
buildings have been erected, modern 
machinery installed, and a dozen men 
are in constant employ. In a single 
week more graphite has been obtained 
than rewarded all the troubled labors 
of Morke and Sparrow. Before such 
vigorous attacks nature’s resistance is 
giving way. A few months will bring 
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to light the secrets which for two cen- ly guarded by the black lead hill at 
turies and a half have been so jealous- Tantiusques. 
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A Garden Near Bagdad 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


PON an archway of this garden-place, 
Beloved, as we roamed at twilight-time, 
I saw these words in Oriental rhyme, 

Graven in letters years could not efface: 


“Behold! there is no garden like her eyes, 
Wherein the deepest violets find rest. 
Where secrets that the woods have never guessed 
Hide when the dawn and dusk breathe their soft sighs. 


“There is no garden like her matchless lips— 
Two crimson blooms that tremble as love’s breath 
Steals closer when the long day slumbereth, 
And quaffs their nectar as the young bee sips. 


“A moonlit garden is her pallid throat, 
Where dim, deep shadows of her dusky hair 
Sway like the branches of the tall palms; where 
White water lilies ‘neath a fountain float. 


“Her hair is that vast garden of the night, 
More wondrous when the wan, pale moon is gone— 
That garden where the heart forgets the dawn, 
Glad to have lost the glamour of the light. 


“And, oh, her breast! It is a place to dream 
Of languorous hours filled full with poppy-scent ; 
Of days when paradise and earth seem blent, 
And love glides down its old, forgotten stream. 





“Yea, she whom thou adorest forms a place 
More beauteous than Edens such as this; 
Yet hither come, to learn of greater bliss,— 

Then go, and seek the garden of her face!” 
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The Operator’s Story* 
De Molay Four 


By Frank H. Spearman 


ERY able men have given 

their lives to the study of 

Monsoon’s_ headlight; yet 

science, after no end of in- 
vestigation, stands in its presence baf- 
fled. 

The source of its illumination is 
believed to be understood. I say be- 
lieved, because in a day when yester- 
cay’s beliefs areto-morrow’s delusions 
I commit myself personally to no 
theory. Whether it is a thing living 
or dead; whether malign to mackerel 
or potent in its influence on imper- 
fectly understood atmospheric phe- 
nomena, I do not know. I doubt 
whether anybody knows, except may 
be Monsoon himself. I know only 
that on the West End, Monsoon’s 
headlight, from every point of view, 
stands high, and that on one occasion 
it stood between Abe Monsoon and a 
frightful catastrophe. 

There have been of late studied ef- 
forts to introduce electric headlights 
on the Mountain Division. But there 
are grizzled men in the cab who look 
with distrust—silent, it is true, yet dis- 
trust—on the claims put forth for 
them. While Monsoon’s headlight 
does its work—as it has done even 
long before Monsoon followed it to the 
West End, and will do long after he 


*(Copyright, 1902, by Frank H. Spearman.) 


leaves the West End—why, they say, 
and reasonably enough, take on new 
and theoretical substitutes ? 

While the discussion deepens and 
even rages in the Wickiup, Monsoon 
himself is silent. Brave men are 
modest men. Among ourselves we 
don’t use adjectives; where Monsoon 
is known it is not necessary to put any- 
thing ahead of his name—except, 
may be, once a month on the pay-roll 
when the cross-eyed accountant adds 
A. or Abe or Abraham, just as he hap- 
pens to be fixed for time. Monsoon’s 
name in itself stands for a great deal. 
When his brother engineers, men who 
have grown seamy and weatherbeaten 
in the service, put up their voices for 
Monsoon’s headlight; or when talka- 
tive storekeepers, who servilely jump 
at headquarters’ experiments in order 
to court the favor of the high, speak 
for electricity, Abe Monsoon himself 
is silent. His light is there; let them 
take it or leave it as they will. If 
the superintendent of motive power 
should attempt to throw it out for the 
new-fangled arrangement, Monsoon 
would doubtless feel that it was not 
the first time Omaha had gone wrong 
—and, for that matter, that neither he 
nor anybody else had assurance it 
would be the last. However— 

The story opens on Bob Duffy. 
Bob, right from the start, was what I 
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call a good-locka, and, being the eld- 
ést boy, he had more of the swing any- 
way. When Martin came along, his 
mother hadn’t got over thinking about 
Bob. Doubtless she thought, too, of 
Martin; but he was kind of over- 
shadowed. Bob began by clerking in 
the post-office and delivering mail to 
all the pretty girls. His sympathy for 
the girls was so great that after a 
while he began passing out letters to 
them whether they were addressed to 
the girls or to somebody else. This 
gradually weakened his influence with 
the government. 

Martin began work in the tele- 
graph office; he really learned the 
whole thing right there at the Bend 
under Callahan. Began, carrying 
Western Unions stuck at his waist 
He wore 


under a heavy leather belt. 
in those days, when he had real re- 
sponsibility, a formidable brown Stet- 
son that appeared bent on swallowing 
his ears: it was about the time he was 


rising trousers and eleven. Nobody 
but Sinkers ever beat Martin Duffy 
delivering messages, and nobody, bar 
none—Bullhead, McTerza, anybody— 
ever beat him eating pie. It was by 
eating pie that he was able to wear 
the belt so long—and you may take 
that either way. But I speak gladly of 
the pie, because in the usual course of 
events there isn’t much pie in a de- 
spatcher’s life. There is, by very 
large odds, more anxiety than pie, 
and I introduce the pie, not to give 
weight to the incidents that follow, 
but rather to lighten them; though as 
Duffy has more recently admitted, this 
was not always the effect of the pie 
itself. 

I do not believe that Martin Duffy 
ever had an enemy. A right tight 
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THE OPERATOR’S STORY 


little chap he was, with always a good 
word, even under no end of pressure 
on the single track. There’s many a 
struggling trainman that will look 
quick and grateful when any fellow 
far or near speaks a word about Mar- 
tin Duffy. Fast as he climbed, his 
head never swelled. His hats rested, 
even after he got a key, same as the 
original Stetson, right on the wings 
of hisears. But his heart grew right 
along after his head stopped, and 
that’s where he laid over some other 
railroad men I could mention if I had 
to, which I don’t—not here. 

About the time it looked as if 
Martin would make a go of it on the 
road, the post-office inspectors were 
thinking Bob would make a go of it 
over the road. But he was such a kid 
of a fellow that the postmaster con- 
vinced the detective that Bob’s way 
of doing things was simple foolish- 
ness, which it probably was, and 
they merely swore him out of the 
service. 

It was then that Martin reached out 
a hand to his elder brother. There 
were really just the two brothers ; and 
back of them—as there is, somewhere, 
back of every railroad man—a mother. 
No father—not generally; just a 
mother. A quiet, sombre little woman 
in a shawl and a bonnet of no special 
shape or size—just a shawl and a bon- 
net, that’s all. Anyhow, the Duffy 
boys’ mother was that way, and there’s 
a lot more like her. I don’t know what 
gets the fathers; may be, very often, 
the scrap. But there’s almost always, 
somewhere, a mother. So after Mar- 
tin began to make a record, to help 
his mother and his brother both, he 
spoke for Bob. Callahan didn’t hes- 
itate or jolly him as he used to do with 
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a good many: He thought the com- 
pany couldn’t have too many of the 
Duffy kind; so he said, “Yes, sure.” 
And Bob Duffy was put at work— 
same thing exactly: carrying mes- 
sages, reading hair-destroyers and 
blowing his salary on pie. 

But pie acts queer. Sometimes it 
makes a man’s head solid and his heart 
big; then again it makes a man’s head 
big and his heart solid. I’m not say- 
ing anything more now except that pie 
certainly acts different. 

Bob Duffy was taller than Martin 
and, I would repeat, handsomer ; but I 
can’t, because Martin had absolutely 
no basis of beauty to start with. He 
was parchment-like and palish from 
sitting night after night and night 
after night over a sounder. Never a 
sick day in his life; but always over 


the sounder until, sleeping or waking, 
resting or working, the current purred 
and purred through his great little 
head like a familiarity-taking old tom- 


cat. He could guess more off a wire 
than most men could catch after the 
whole thing had tumbled in. 

So up and up ladder he went. Mes- 
senger, operator—up to assistant de- 
spatcher, up to a _ regular trick 
despatcher. Up to the orders and 
signing the J. M. C., the letters that 
stood for our superintendent’s name 
and honor. Up to the trains and their 
movement, up to the lives, then 
CHIEF !—with the honor of the divi- 
sion all clutched in Martin Duffy’s 
three quick right fingers on the key 
and his three quick left fingers on the 
pen at the same instant scratching or- 
ders across the clip. Talk about ambi- 
dexterity—Martin didn’t know what 
it would be like to use one hand at a 
time. If Martin Duffy said right, 
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trains went right. If he said wrong, 
trains went wrong. But Martin never 
said the wrong; he said only the right. 
Giddings knows; he copied for him 
long enough. Giddings and plenty 
more of them can tell all about Martin 
Duffy. 

Bob didn’t rise in the service quite 
so fast as Martin. He was rather 
for having a good time. He did more 
of the social act, and that pleased his 
mother, who, on account of her bon- 
net-and-shawl complexion, didn't 
achieve much that way. Martin, too, 
was proud of his brother, and as soon 
as Bob could handle a wire, which was 
very soon (for he learned things in no 
time), Martin got Calahan to put him 
up at Grant as operator. Bob got the 
place because he was Martin’s brother, 
nothing else. He held it about two 
months, when he resigned and went to 
San ’Frisco. He was a restless fel- 
low; it was Bob up and Bob down. 
For a year he wandered around out 
there, telegraphing, then he bobbed up 
again in Medicine Bend out of a job. 
He wanted to go to work, and—well, 
Callahan—Martin’s brother, you know 
—sent him up to Montair as night 
operator. Three months he worked 
steady as aclock. Then one night the 
despatchers at the Bend couldn’t get 
Montair for two hours. It laid out 
Number Six and a Special with the 
general manager and made no end of 
a row. 

Martin said right off he ought to go. 
But there was the little mother up 
home, silent, I expect, but pleading- 
like. It was left largely to Martin, for 
the young fellow was already chief; 
and that was the trouble—he hated to 
bear down too hard; so he compro- 
mised by asking his superintendent 
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not to fire Bob, but to set him back. 
They sent him up as night man to Rat 
River, the meanest place on, the whole 
system. That was the summer of the 
Templars’ Conclave at San ’Frisco. 

We worked the whole spring get- 
ting things up along the line, from 
Omaha to the Sierras, for that Con- 
clave. Engines were overhauled, roil- 
ing stock touched up, roadbed put tn 
shape, everything shaken from end to 
end. Not only were the passenger rec- 
ords to be smashed, but beyond that a 
lot of our big general officers were 
way-up Masons and meant that our 
line should get not merely the cream 
of the business, but the cream of the 
advertising out of the thing. The gen- 
eral tenor of the instructions was to 
nickel-plate everything, from the catal- 
pas to the target rods. For three 
months before the Conclave date we 
were busy getting ready for it, and 
when the big day drew near on which 
we were to undertake the moving and 
the feeding of six thousand people one 
way on one track through the moun- 
tains, the cartinks smoked cross-cut 
and the Russian sectionmen began to 
oil their hair. 

Callahan was superintendent under 
Bucks, then General Manager, and 
Martin Duffy Chief Despatcher, 
Neighbor Superintendent of Motive 
Power, and Doubleday Division 
Master Mechanic, and with every 
thing buttoned up on the West End 
we went that Sunday morning on the 
firing line to take the first of the 
Templar Specials. 

Medicine Bend had the alkali pretty 
well washed out of its eyes, and never 
before in its history had it appeared 
really gay. The old Wickiup was dec- 
orated till it looked like a buck rigged 


for a ghost dance. Right after day- 
break the trains began rolling in on 
Harold Davis's trick. Duffy had an- 
nulled all local freights and all through 
odds and evens, all stock tramps east 
and all west-bound empties—every- 
thing that could be had been sus- 
pended for that Sunday; and with it 
all there were still by five times more 
trains than ever before rolled through 
Medicine Bend in twenty-four hours. 

It was like a festival day in the 
mountains. Even the Indians and the 
squaw men turned out to see the fun. 
There was a crowd at the depot by five 
o'clock, when the first train rolled up 
the lower gorge with St. John’s Com- 
mandery, Number Three, from Buf- 
falo; and the Pullmans were gay with 
bunting. The Medicine Bend crowd 
gave them an Indian yell, and in two 
minutes the Knights, with their scalps 
in their hands as a token of surrender, 
were tumbling out of their sleepers 
into the crisp dawn. They were just 
like schoolboys, and when Shorty 
Lovelace—the local curiosity who had 
both feet and both hands frozen off the 
night he got drunk with Matt Cas- 
sidy at Goose River Junction—struck 
up on his mouth-organ “Put Me Off 
at Buffalo,” they dropped seven dol- 
lars, odd, and three baggage checks 
into his hat while the crews were 
changing engines. It appeared to af- 
fect them uncommon, to see a fellow 
without any hands or feet play the 
mouth-organ, and before sun-down 
Shorty made the killing of his life. 
With what he raked in that day he 
kept the city marshal guessing for 
three months—which was also pretty 
good for a man without any hands or 
feet. 

All day it was that way; train after 
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train and ovation after ovation. The 
day was cool as a watermelon—Au- 
gust—and bright as a baby’s face all 
through the mountains; and the Tem- 
plars went up into the high passes with 
all the swing and noise we could raise. 
Harold Davis took it all morning 
steady from 4 A. M. at the despatch- 
er’s key. He was used up long before 
noon; but he stayed, and just at twelve 
o’clock, while a big Templar train 
from Baltimore was loading its com- 
mandery in front of the Wickiup after 
an early dinner, and a big Templar 
hand played a tingling two-step, Mar- 
tin Duffy stuck his dry, parchment 
face into the platform crowd, elbowed 
his way unnoticed through it, climbed 
the Wickiup stairs, walked into the de- 
spatchers’ room, and, throwing off his 
hat and coat, leaned over Harold 
Davis’s shoulder and took a transfer. 

Young Giddings had been sitting 
there in a perspiration half an hour 
then; he copied for Martin Duffy that 
day. At noon they figured to get the 
last Templar over the Eagle Pass with 
the set of the sun. When Duffy took 
the key he never looked his force 
cleaner, only he was tired; Giddings 
could see that. The regular man had 
been sick a week and Martin had been 
filling in. Besides that, all Saturday, 
the day before, he had been spiking 
the line—figuring what could be an- 
nulled and what couldn’t; what could 
be run extra and what could be put 
into regulars. Callahan had just got 
married and was going out to the 
Coast on his wedding tour in Bucks’ 
car. He had refused to look at 
an order after Saturday night. 
Sunday morning, and from Sunday 
morning on, it was all against Duffy. 
When the chief took the middle trick 


there were fourteen Templar Specials 
still to come with the: last one just 
pulling out of McCloud on the 
plains. They were ordered to 
run with right of track over all east- 
bound trains thirty minutes apart all 
the way through. 

A minute after Martin Duffy sat in, 
the conductor of the train below regis- 
tered out. There was a yell pretty 
soon, and away went the Baltimore 
crowd—and they were corkers, too, 
those Baltimore fellows, and travelled 
like lords. 

At five o'clock in the evening the 
trains in the West Division were mov- 
ing just like clocks on the hour and 
the half—thirty minutes, thirty min- 
utes, thirty minutes—and, as far as 
young Giddings could see, Duffy, after 
five booming hours, was fresher than 
when he took the chair. The little de- 
spatcher’s capacity for work was 
something enormous; it wasn’t till 
after supper time, with the worst of 
the figuring behind him, and in the let- 
ting down of the anxiety, that Martin 
began to look older and his dry Indian 
hair began to crawl over his forehead. 
By that time his eyes had lost their 
snap, and when he motioned Giddings 
to the key, and got up to walk up and 
down the hall in the breeze, he looked 
like a wilted potato vine. His last 
batch of orders was only a little one 
compared with those that had gone 
before. But with the changes to the 
different crews they read about like 
this— 

Telegraphic Train Order Number 
68. Mountain Division. 
Superintendent’s Office, 

August 8, 1892. 

For Medicine Bend to C. and E. of 
Engines 664, 738, 810, 326, and 826. 
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Engines 664, 738, 810, and 326 will 
run as four Specials, Medicine Bend 
to Bear Dance. Engine 826 will 
double-head Special 326 to summit of 
Eagle Pass. 

First No. 80, Engine 179, will run 
two hours thirty minutes late Bear 
Dance to Medicine Bend. 

Second No. 80, Engine 264, will run 
three hours and fifteen minutes late 
Bear Dance to Medicine Bend. 

Third No. 80, Engine 210, will run 
four hours and thirty minutes late 
Bear Dance to Medicine Bend. 

J. M. C. 
D. 


When young Giddings sat in, the 
sun was dropping between the Tetons. 
In the yard the car-cleaners were pol- 
ishing the plates on Bucks’ private 
car and the darkey cook was pulling 
chickens out of the refrigerator. 
Duffy had thirteen Conclaves moving 
smoothly on the middle track. The 
final one was due, and the hostlers 
were steaming down with the double- 
header to pull it over the Pass. This, 
the last of the Commandery trains,was 
to bring De Molay Command- 
ery Number Four of Pittsburg, 
and the orders were to couple Bucks’ 
car on to it for the run west. De Mo- 
lay—and everybody had notice—was 
Bucks’ old commandery back in Penn- 
sylvania, and he was going to the end 
of the division that night with the 
cronies of his youth. Little fellows 
they were in railroading when he rode 
the goat with them, but now mostly, 
like him, big fellows. Half a dozen 
old salts had been pounding ahead at 
him all day over the wire. They were 
to join him and Mr. and Mrs. Calla- 
han for supper in the private car, and 


the yellow cider lay on the thin-shaven 
ice and the mountain grouse curled on 
the grill irons when De Molay Four, 
Pittsburg, pulled into Medicine Bend. 
We had seen a good many swell 
trains that day, the swellest that ever 
pounded our fishplates, Pullmans solid, 
and the finest kind of people. Boston, 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia 
sent some pretty gorgeous trains. But 
with at least half the town on the plat- 
form, when De Molay Four rolled in 
it took their breath so they couldn’t 
yell till the Sir Knights began pouring 
from the vestibules and gave Medi- 
cine Bend their own lordly cheer. 
Mahogany vestibules they were and 
extension platforms; salon lamps and 
nickeled handrails; buffet smoker and 
private diner : a royal train and a royal 
company; olive green from tender to 
tail lights—De Molay Four, Pittsburg. 
Bucks’ old gang spied him. Mod- 
estly back under the portico, he stood 
near the ticket window, and they broke 
through at him solid. They pulled 
him and hauled him and mauled him 
and passed him from hand to hand. 
They stood him on his head and on 
his hands and on his feet again, and 
told him of something they wanted 
and wanted right off. 
3ucks looked the least bit uncertain 
as he considered the opening request. 
It wasn’t much in some ways, what 
they asked; in other ways it was a 
good deal. He laughed and bantered 
and joked them as long as they would 
stand it; then he called up to Martin 
Duffy, who was leaning out the de- 
spatchers’ window. “We'll see how he 
talks,” laughed Bucks in his great big 
way. “But, boys, it’s up to the chief. 
I’m not in it on the orders, you know. 
Martin,” he called, as Duffy bent his 
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head, “they want fifteen minutes here 
to stretch their legs. Say they’ve been 
roasted in the alkali all day. Can you 
do anything for the boys?” 

The boys! Big fellows in fezes, 
Shriner style, and slim fellows in duck, 
sailor style, and bow-legged fellows in 
cheviot, any old style. Chaps in white 
flannel, and chaps in gray, and chaps 
in blue. Turkish whiskers and Key 
West cigars and Crusaders’ togs— 
and, between them, Bucks, his head 
most of the time in chancery. It was 
the first time they had seen him since 
he had made our Jim Crow line into a 
system known from the Boston and 
Maine to the Mexican Central, and, 
bar none, run cleaner or better. The 
first time they had seen him since he 
had made a name for himself and for 
his road from Newport News to 
’Frisco, and they meant now to kill 
him, dead. 

You know about what it meant and 
about how it went, how it had to go. 
What could Martin say to the man 
who had made him all he was and who 
stood, now a boy again among the boys 
of his boyhood, and asked for fifteen 
minutes—a quarter of an hour for De 
Molay Number Four? It threw the 
little chief completely off his schedule ; 
just fifteen minutes was more than 
enough to do that. All the work was 
done, the anxiety nearly past—Martin 
had risen to rest his thumping head. 
But fifteen minutes; once in a lifetime 
—Bucks asking it. 

Duffy turned to big Jack Moore 
standing at his side ready to pull De 
Molay over the Pass, and spoke to him 
low. Jack nodded; everything went 
with Jack, even the turn-tables that 
stuck with other engineers. Martin in 
his shirt-sleeves leaned out the win- 


dow and, looking down on the 
turbaned and turbulent mob, spoke so 
Bucks could hear. 

“What is it?” demanded the most 
puissant commander of De Molay, ex- 
citedly. “What does he say, Bucks?” 

“What says the slave?” growled a 


-second formidable crusader; “out 


with it!” 

“All we want is fifteen minutes.” 

“You wouldn’t turn us down on, fif- 
teen minutes this far from an oasis, 
would you, Bucks?” protested a glass- 
eyed Shriner. 

Bucks looked around royally. “Fif- 
teen minutes?” he drawled. “What’s 
a quarter of an hour in a lifetime, 
Jackman, on the last oasis? Take off 
your clothes, you fellows, and take 
half an hour. Now will you be good ?” 

De Molay put up a Templar yell. 
They always get the good things of 
life, those Pittsburg men; things other 
fellows couldn’t begin to get. They 
passed the word through the sleepers, 
and the women began pouring from 
the vestibules. In two quick minutes 
out came the Duquesne band in red 
pompons, duck trousers and military 
jackets, white corded with black. The 
crowd broke, the band marched down 
the platform and, striking up the 
“Washington Post,” opened ranks on 
the grass plot above the Wickiup to 
receive the De Molay guard. One 
hundred Knights Templar in fatigue 
debouched into a bit of a park, and in 
the purple of the sunset gave a com- 
mandery drill to the honor of Bucks— 
Bucks and the West End. 

It was Sunday night, and still as 
August could make it. The battalion 
moving silent and mobile as a steamer 
over the grass, marched, deployed and 
rested. They broke, to the clear-cut 
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music, into crosses and squares and 
crescents and stars until small boys 
went cross-eyed, and wheeling at last 
on the line, they saluted Bucks—him- 
self a past grand commander—and the 
railroad men yelled. 

Meantime the general manager’s 
private car had been pasted on the tail- 
end of De Molay Four, and a pusher 
edging up, stuck its nose into the rear 
vestibule. On the head end Jack 
Moore and Oyster were backing down 
on the olive-green string with the two 
smoothest moguls on the division. 
Bucks and Neighbor had held back 
everything good all day for De Molay 
Four, down to engines and runners 
and conductor. Pat Francis carried 
the punch, and the little chief sat 
again in the despatcher’s chair for De 
Molay Four. 

And while the lovely women strolled 
in the cool of the evening and the odor 
of mountain sweetness, and the guard 
drilled, and the band played, the chief 
knit his brows over his train sheet. It 
looked now, rearranged, reordered, re- 
adjusted and reorganized, as if a Gila 
Monster had crawled over it without 
wiping his feet. And when De Molay 
Four got ready to pull out, with Moore 
and Oyster on the throttles and old 
John Parker in the baggage, where he 
had absolutely nothing to do but drink 
cigars and smoke champagne, and Pat 
Francis in the aisles, and Bucks, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Callahan and _ their 
crowd, in private Number Twelve— 
there was that much shouting and 
tooting and waving that Martin Duffy 
simply couldn’t think for a few sec- 
onds ; yet he held them all, for life or 
for death, every last one, in the curve 
of his fingers. 

So they stood ready in the gorge 
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while Duffy studied wearily how to 
handle First, Second and Third 
Eighty against them. 

First, Second and Third Eighty! lf 
they could only have been wiped off 
the face of the rails as easy as they 
might have been wiped off a train 
sheet! But there they were, three sec- 
tions, and big ones, of the California 
fast freight. High-class stuff for Chi- 
cago and New York that couldn’ be 
held or laid out that Sunday, not for 
a dozen Conclaves. All day First, 
Second and Third Eighty had been 
feeling their way east through the 
mountains, trying to dodge the swell 
commanderies rolling by impudent as 
pay cars. But all the final plans to 
keep them out of everybody’s way, out 
of the way of fez and turban and 
chapeau and Greek cross and crimson- 
splashed sleepers, were now dashed 
by thirty minutes at Medicine for 
De Molay Four. 

Order after order went from under 
his hand. New meeting points for 
First, Second and Third Eighty and 
De Molay Four, otherwise Special 320. 

Pat Francis snatched the tissues 
from Duffy’s hand, and, after the bat- 
talion had dispersed among their wives 
and sisters, and among the sisters of 
the other fellow; after the pomponed 
chaps had chucked the trombones and 
cymbals and drums at old John Par- 
ker’s shins; after the last air-cock had 
been tested and the last laggard cru- 
sader thrown forcibly aboard by the 
provost guard, the double-header 
tooted, “Out!” and, with the flutter of 
an ocean liner, De Molay Four pulled 
up the gorge. 

The orders buttoned in the reefers 
gave De Molay a free sweep to Elcho, 
and Jack Moore and Oyster were the 
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men to take it, good and hard. More- 
over, there was glory aboard. Penn- 
sylvania nobs, way-up railroad men, 
waiting to see what for motive power 
we had in the Woolly West; how we 
climbed mountains and skirted cafion 
walls, and crawled down two and three 
per cent grades. Then with Bucks 
himself in the private car—what won- 
der they let her out and swung De 
Molay through the gorge as may be 
you’ve seen a particularly buoyant kite 
snake its tail out of the grass and 
drag it careening skyward. When 
they slowed for Elcho at nightfall, past 
First and Second Eighty, and Bucks 
named the mileage, the Pennsys re- 
fused to believe it for the hour’s run. 
But fast as they had sped along the 
iron trail, Martin Duffy's work had 
sped ahead of them, and this order 
was waiting: 


Telegraphic Train Order Number 
4 . 
C. and E. Third No. 80, Rat River. 
C. and E. Special 326, Elcho. 
Third No. 80, Engine 210, and Spe- 
cial 326 will meet at Rock Point. 
J. M. C. 
D. 


With this meeting point made, 1 
would be pretty much over in the de- 
spatcher’s office. Martin Duffy pushed 
his sallow hair back for the fast time, 
and, leaving young Giddings to get 
the last O. K.’s and the last Com- 
plete on his trick, got out of the chair. 

It had been a tremendous day for 
Giddings, a tremendous day. Thirty- 
two Specials on the despatchers, and 
Giddings copying for the chief. He 
sat down after Duffy, filled with a 
riotous importance because it was 
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now, in effect, all up to Giddings, per- 
sonally; at least until Barnes Tracy 
should presently kick him out of the 
seat of honor for the night trick. Mr. 
Giddings sat down and waited for the 
signature of the orders. 

Very soon Pat Francis dropped off 
De Molay Four, slowing at Elcho, ran 
straight to the operator ior his order, 
signed it and at once Order 79 was 
throbbing back to young Giddings at 
Medicine Bend. It was precisely 7.54 
P. M. when Giddings gave back the 
Complete and at 7.55 Elcho reported 
Special 326, “out,” all just like clock- 
work. What a head Martin Duffy 
has, thought young Giddings—and 
behold! all the complicated ever-last- 
ing headwork of the trick and the day, 
and of the West End and its honor, 
was now up to the signature of Third 
Eighty at Rat River. Just Third 
Eighty’s signature for the Rock Point 
meeting, and the biggest job ever 
tackled by a single-track road in 
America (Giddings thought) was 
done and well done. 

So the ambitious Giddings by 
means of a pocket mirror inspected a 
threatening pimple on the end of his 
chubby nose, palming the glass skil- 
fully so Barnes Tracy couldn’t see it 
even if he did interrupt his eruption, 
and waited for Bob Duffy, the Rat 
River nightman, to come back at him 
with Third Eighty’s signature. Under 
Giddings’ eye, as he sat, ticked Martin 
Duffy’s chronometer—the watch that 
split the seconds and chimed the quar- 
ters and stopped and started so impos- 
sibly and ran to a second a month— 
the watch that Bucks (who never did 
things by halves) had given little 
Martin Duffy with the order that 
made him chief. It lay at Giddings’ 
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fingers, and the minute hand wiped 
from the enamelled dial seven o’clock, 
fifty-five, fifty-six, seven, eight—nine. 
Young Giddings turned to his order 
book and inspected his entries like a 
methodical book-keeper, and Martin 
Duffy’s chronometer chimed the 
fourth quarter, eight o’clock. One 
entry he had still to make. Book in 
hand he called Rat River. 

“Get Third Eighty’s signature to 
Order 79 and hurry them out,” he 
tapped impatiently at Bob Duffy. 

There was a wait. Giddings lighted 
his pipe the way Callahan always 
lighted his pipe—putting out his lips 
to catch all ihe perfume and blowing 
the first cloud away wearily, as Calla- 
han always did wearily. Then 
he twirled the match meditatively, and 
listened. 

What he got suddenly from Bob 
Duffy at Rat River was this: 

“I forgot Order 79,” came Bob 
Duffy’s message. “I let Third Eighty 
go without it. They left here at seven 
—fifty’—fifty something, Giddings 
never heard fifty what. The match 
went into the ink, the pipe into the 
water-pail, and Giddings, before Bob 
Duffy finished, like a drowning man 
was calling Elcho with the life and 
death, the Nineteen call. 

“Hold Special 326!” he cried over 
the wire the instant Elcho replied. 

But Elcho, steadily, answered this: 

“Special — Three-twenty-six — 
left—here—seven-fifty-five.” 

Giddings, with both hands on the 
table, raised up like a drunken man. 
The West End was against it. Third 
Eighty in the open and going against 
the De Molay Four. Bucks, Callahan, 
wife—everybody—and Rock Point a 
blind siding that no word from any- 
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body on earth could reach ahead ot 
Third Eighty. 

Giddings sprang to the open win- 
dow and shouted to anybody and 
everybody to call Martin Duffy. But 
Martin Duffy spoke behind him. 

“What do you want?” he asked; it 
came terribly quick on Giddings as he 
turned. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Martin, looking into the boy’s face. 
“Speak, can’t you? What’s the mat- 
ter, Giddings ?” 

“Bob forgot Order 79 and let Third 
Eighty go without—and Special 326 
is out of Elcho,” choked Giddings. 

“What?” 

“Bob at—Rat River—gave Third 
Eighty a clearance without the Order 
79.” 

Martin Duffy sprang straight up in 
the air. Once he shut his lifted hands ; 
once he looked at Giddings, stagger- 
ing again through the frightful news, 
then he dropped into the chair, looked 
wildly around, seized his key like a 
hunted man, stared at his train sheet, 
grabbed the order book, and listened 
to Giddings cutting off one hope after 
another of stopping Special 326. His 
fingers set mechanically and he made 
the Rat River call; but Rat River was 
silent. With Barnes Tracy tiptoeing 
in behind on the instinct of trouble and 
young Giddings shaking like a leaf, 
the chief called Rat River. Then he 
called Elcho, asked for Special 326, 
and Elcho again repeated steadily : 

“Special — 326 — left — here — 
on — Order — 79 — at — seven-fiity- 
five P. M.” 

Martin Duffy bent before the mes- 
sage; young Giddings, who had been 
whispering to Tracy, dropped on a 
stool and covered his face. 



































“Don’t cry, Giddings.” It was 
Duffy who spoke ; dry and parched his 
voice. “It’s nothing you—could 
help.” He looked around and saw 
Tracy at his elbow. “Barnes,” he said, 
but he tried twice before his voice 
carry. they will 

the Cinnamon cut. Gid- 
dings told you? Bob forgot, forgot 
my order. Run, Giddings, for Bene- 
dict Morgan and Doubleday and Car- 
hart—quick!” 

Giddings ran, the Rat River call 
echoing again down the hall behind 
him. Rat River was closest to Rock 
Point—would get the first news of the 
wreck, and Martin Duffy was calling 
his recreant brother at the River; but 
the River was silent. 





would “Barnes 


meet in 


Doubleday and the company sur- 
geon, Dr. Carhart, rushed into the 
room almost together. Then came 
with a storm the wrecking boss, Bene- 
dict Morgan; it was only an evil hour 
that brought Benedict Morgan into 
the despatchers’ office. Stooped and 
silent, Martin Duffy, holding the 
chair, was calling Rat River. ‘Carhart 
watched him just a moment, then he 
took Barnes Tracy aside and whis- 
bent over 
The chief pulled himself up. 
repeated 
“Get away from the table 
a minute, Martin. It may not be as 


pered—and, going back, 
Duffy. 

“Let Tracy take the key,” 
the doctor. 


bad as you thinix.” 

Duffy, looking into the surgeon’s 
face, put his hand on his arm. “It’s 
the De Molay train, the Special 326, 
with Bucks’ car, double-headed. Oh, 
my God—I can’t stop them. Doctor, 
they will meet!” 

Carhart unfastened the fingers on 
his arm. “Come away a minute. Let 


Tracy have the key,” he urged. 
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““A head-ender, eh?” croaked Bene- 
dict Morgan from the counter, and 


with a frightful oath. “A  head- 
ender !” 

“Shut up, you brute!” hissed 
Carhart. Duffy’s hands were creep- 


ing queerly up the sides of his head. 

“Sure,” growled Benedict Morgan, 
loweringly, “sure. Shut up. Of course. 
Shut up.” 

Carhart was a quick man. He 
started for the wrecker, but Duffy, 
springing, stopped him. “For God’s 
sake, keep cool, everybody,” he ex- 
claimed, piteously. There was no one 
else to talk, to give the orders. Bucks 
and Callahan both on the Special— 
may be past order-giving now. Only 
Martin Duffy to take the double load 
and the double shame. He stared 
dazed again, into the faces around as 
he held to the fiery surgeon. “Mor- 
gan,” he added steadily, looking at the 
surly wrecker, “get up your crew, 
quick. Doubleday, make up all the 
coaches in the yard for an ambulance 
train. Get every doctor in town to 
go with you. Tracy, clear the line.” 

The Master Mechanic and Benedict 
Morgan clattered down-stairs. Car- 
hart, running to the telephone, told 
Central to summon every medical man 
in the Bend, and hurried out. Before 
he had covered a block, round-house 
callers, like flaws of wind before a 
storm, were scurrying the streets, and 
from the tower of fire-house 
sounded the harsh clang of the emer- 


the 


gency gong for the wreckers. 
Caught where they could be caught, 
out of saloons, beds, poker joints, Sal- 
vation barracks, churches,—the men 
of. the wrecking crew ran down the 
silent streets, waking now fast into 
life. Congregations were dispersed, 
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hymns cut, prayers forgotten, bars de- 
serted, hells emptied, barracks raided 
as that call, the emergency gong call, 
fell as a fire-bell, for the Mountain 
Divison wrecking gang. 

While the yard crews shot up and 
down the spurs switching coaches into 
the relief train, Benedict Morgan with 
solid volleys of oaths was organizing 
his men and filling them at the lunch 
counters with huge schooners of 
coffee. Carhart pushed again through 
the jam of men and up to the de- 
spatchers’ office. Before and behind 
him crowded the local physicians with 
instrument hags and bandages. The 
ominous baggage deposited on the 
office floor, they sat down about the 
room or hovered around Carhart ask- 
ing for details. Doubleday, tall and 
grim, came over from the round-house. 
Benedict Morgan stamped up from 
the yard—the Mountain Division was 
ready. 

All three despatchers were in the 
room. John Mallers, the day man, 
stood near Tracy, who had relieved 
Giddings. The line was clear for the 
relief run. Elcho had been notified 
of the impending disaster, and at Tra- 
cy’s elbow sat the chief looking fix- 
edly at the key—taking the bob of the 
sounder with his eye. A dozen men 
in the room were talking; but they 
spoke as men who speaking wait on 
the life of a fuse. Duffy, with sts- 
pense deepening into a frenzy, pushed 
Tracy’s hand from the key and, sliding 
into the chair, began once more to call 
his brother at Rat River. 

“ R, T —R, T —R, T —R, T—” 
clicked the River call. “R, T —R, 
T —, R, T — Bob — Bob — Bob,” 
spelled the sender. “Answer me, an- 
swer, answer. R, T —R, T —R, T.” 


And Barnes Tracy edged away and 
leaned back to where the shadow hid 
his face. And John Mallers, turning 
from the pleading of the current, 
stared gloomily out of the window 
across the yard shimmering under the 
double relay of arc lights; and young 
Giddings, who couldn’t stand it—just 
couldn’t stand it—bending on his stool, 
shook with gulping sobs. 

The others knew nothing of the 
heartbreaking in the little click, click. 
They all knew the track—knew 
where the trains would meet; knew 
they could not by any possibility see 
each other till they whirled together 
on the curve of the Cinnamon cut or 
on the trestle west of it, and they 
waited only for the breaking of the 
suspense that settled heavily over 
them. 

Ten, twenty, thirty, forty minutes 
went, with Martin Duffy at intervals 
vainly calling. Then—as the crack 
opens in the field of ice, as the snow 
breaks in the mountain slide, as the 
sea gives up at last its dead, the 
sounder spoke-—Rat River made the 
despatcher’s call. And Martin Duffy, 
staring at the copper coil, pushed 
himself up in his chair like a man that 
chokes, caught smothering at his 
neck, and slipped wriggling to the 
floor. 

Carhart caught him up, but Duffy’s 
eyes stared meaningless past him. Rat 
River was calling him, but Martin 
Duffy was past the taking. Like the 
man next at the gun, Barnes Tracy 
sprang into the chair with the I, I, 
D. The surgeon, Giddings helping, 
dragged Duffy to the lounge in Cal- 
lahan’s room—his chief was more to 
Giddings than the fate of Special 326. 
But soon confused voices began to 
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ring from where men were crowd- 
ing around the despatchers’ table. 
They echoed in to where the doctors 
worked over the raving chief. And 
young Giddings, helping, began, too, 
to hear strange things from the other 
room. 

“The moon—”’ 

“The moon?” 

“The MOON!” 

“What?” 

Barnes Tracy was trying to make 
himself heard. 

“The moon, damn it! MOON! 
That’s English, ain’t it? Moon.” 

“Who’s talking at Rat River?” de- 
manded Benedict Morgan, ‘hoarsely. 

“Chick Neale, conductor of Third 
Eighty. Their train is back at Rat 
River. God bless that man,” stam- 
mered Barnes Tracy, wiping his fore- 
head feverishly; “he’s an old opera- 
tor. He says Bob Duffy is missing— 
tell Martin, quick, there isn’t any 
wreck—quick !” 

“What does Neale say?” 
Doubleday with an explosion. , 

Tracy thought he had told them, but 
he hadn’t. “He says his engineer, Abe 
Monsoon, was scared by the moon 
rising just as they cleared Kennel 
Butte,” explained Tracy unsteadily. 
“He took it for the headlight of Spe- 
cial 326 and jumped from his engine. 
The fireman backed the train to Rat 
River—see ?” 

While Tracy talked, Mallers at the 
key was getting it all. “Look here,” 
he exclaimed, “did you ever hear of 
such a mix-up in your life? The 
head brakeman of the freight was in 
the cab, Neale says. He and the 
engineer were talking about the last 
Conclave train, wondering where they 
were going to meet it, when the brake- 


cried 
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man spied the moon coming up around 
Kennel Butte curve. ‘There’s the 326 
Special!’ he yelled, and lighted out 
the gangway. Monsoon reversed and 
jumped off after him so quick he 
knocked the fireman over in the coal. 
When the fireman got up—he hadn’t 
heard a word of it all—he couldn’ 
see anything ahead but the moon. So 
he stops the train and backs up for 
the two guys. When Neale and he 
picked them up they ran right back to 
Rat River for orders. They never 
got to Rock Point at all—why, they 
never got two miles east of Rat 
River.” 

“And where’s Special 326?” cried 
Doubleday. 

“At Rock Point, you loco. She 
must be there and waiting yet for 
Third Eighty. The stopping of the 
freight gave her plenty of time to 
make the meeting point, don’t you see, 
and there she is — sweating — yet. 
Neale is an old operator. By Heaven! 
Give me a man of the key against the 
world. Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow!” 

“Then there isn’t to be any 
wreck?” ventured a shy little lady 
homeopathic physician, who had been 
crimped into the fray to help do up 
the mangled Knights and was mod- 
estly waiting her opportunity. 

“Not to-night,’ announced Tracy 
with the dignity of a man temporarily 
in charge of the entire division. 

A yell went out of the room like a 
tidal wave. Doubleday and Benedict 
Morgan had not spoken to each other 
since the night of the round-house 
fire—that was two years. They turned 
wonder-struck to each other. Double- 
day impulsively put out his hand and, 
before he could pull it in again, the 
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wrecking boss grabbed it like a pay 
check. Carhart, who was catching the 
news from the rattle of young Gid- 
dings, went wild trying to repeat it 
to Duffy without losing it in his 
throat. The chief was opening his 
eyes, trying to understand. 

Medical men of violently differing 
schools, allopaths, homeopaths, osteo- 
paths, electrics—made their peace with 
a whoop. A red-headed druggist, who 
had rung himself in for a free ride 
to the horror, threw his emergency 
packets into the middle of the floor. 
The doctors caught the impulse: 
instrument cases were laid with sol- 
emn tenderness on the heap, and a 
dozen crazy men joining hands around 
the pyred saws and gauze, struck up 
“Old Hundred.” 

Engineer Monsoon was a new man, 
who had been over the division only 
twice before in his life, both times in 
daylight. For that emergency Abe 
Monsoon was the man of all others, 
because it takes more than an ordinary 
moon to scare a thoroughbred West 
End engineer. But Monsoon and his 
moon headlight had between them 
saved De Molay Four from the scrap. 

The relief arrangements and Mon- 
soon’s headlight were the fun of it, 
but there was more. Martin Duffy 
lay eleven weeks with brain fever be- 
fore they could say moon again to 
him. Bob had skipped into the moun- 
tains in the very hour that he had dis- 
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He has never shown 
up at Medicine since; but Martin is 
still chief, and they think more of 


graced himself. 


him on the Mountain District than 
ever. 

Bucks got the whole thing when 
De Molay Four reached Rat River 
that night. Bucks and Callahan and 
Moore and Oyster and Pat Francis 
got it and smiled grimly. Nobody 
else on the Special even dreamed of 
leaving a bone that Sunday night in 
the Cinnamon cut. All the rest of 
the evening Bucks smiled just the 
same at the Knights and the Knight- 
sesses, and they thought that for a 
bachelor he was wonderfully enter- 
taining. 

A month later, when the old boys, 
more or less ragged, came straggling 
back from ’Frisco, Bucks’ crowd 
stayed over a train, and he told his 
Pennsylvania cronies what they had 
slipped through in that delay at Rock 
Point. 

“Just luck,” laughed one of the 
Eastern superintendents, who wore 
on his watch chain an enormous Greek 
cross with “Our Trust is in God” en- 
graved on it. “Just luck,” he laughed, 
“wasn’t it?” 

“May be,” murmured Bucks, look- 
ing through the Wickiup window at 
the Teton peaks. “That is—you 
might call it that—back on the Penn. 
Out here I guess they'd call it, Just 
God.” 














Our New Secretary of War 


One of the most interesting figures 


in national affairs to-day is Judge 
William H. Taft, who in December is 
to resign his position as Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines to become 
Secretary of War. So highly thought 
of are Judge Taft’s abilities, and so 
popular is the genial, hearty governor 
of the Philippines, that he is talked of 
in many quarters as a strong presi- 
dential possibility. It is said that 
it took considerable persuasion on 
the part of the President to get 
Governor Taft to come to Wash- 
ington, for he is very fond of 


He has 
become accli- 
mated, in spite of his doctor’s predic- 
tion—at the time he returned to this 
country on sick leave—that he would 
die if he went back to the archipel- 
ago. And the Filipinos think he is a 
very big man, indeed—mentally, as 


his work in the Philippines. 


evidently thoroughly 


well as physically. 

Judge Taft is a living example of 
the theory that brains come by inher- 
itance; and it is a most interesting 
circumstance that his father, the late 
Alphonso Taft, was himself Secretary 
of War for a time in President Grant’s 
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second Cabinet, as he was also atto1- 
ney-general. 

William H. Taft was born in Cin- 
cinnati, September 15, 1857, and is a 
graduate of Yale University of the 
class of 78. While at college he was 
a leader of athletics, and was also 
second-honor man, salutatorian and 
class orator. On returning to Cincin- 
nati, he became a newspaper reporter, 
at the same time taking up the study 
of law. There is a story told of a 
whipping that young Taft adminis- 
tered about this time to a particularly 
obnoxious newspaper editor named 
Rose, who had printed a scurrilous 
and lying story about his father. So 
effective was his punishment of the 
man whom the Chief of Police and a 
hired prize-fighter had in turn failed 
to silence, that Rose immediately 
stopped his paper and left the city. 
This is only one instance thus early 
displayed, of Judge Taft’s athletic 
prowess and his never-failing courage, 
—courage that years afterward kept 
him rigorously at his post in the far 
East—and doubtless alive too—when 
his physician had doomed him to 
death as a certain consequence. 

In 1880 young Taft was graduated 
from the Cincinnati Law School. 
With his appointment the very next 
year as Assistant Prosecuting Attor- 
ney for Hamilton County, Ohio, began 
his rapid rise and brilliant career in 
public life. In 1882 he resigned this 
office to accept from President Arthur 
an appointment as collector of internal 
revenue for the First district of Ohio. 
The duties of this place proving dis- 
tasteful to him, he again resigned at 
the end of a year and resumed the 
practice of law. 

In 1885 he was made Assistant 


County Solicitor, and he became a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in 1887. Before he had completed his 
term of office President Harrison ap- 
pointed him Solicitor-General of the 
United States. In 1892 he was 
appointed judge of the United States 
Circuit Court for the Seventh district, 
and on the creation of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals he was assigned to 
that bench. From 1896 until his ap- 
pointment on the Philippine Commis- 
sion he was dean and professor in the 
law department of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

The tactful and able manner in 
which Judge Taft discharged his deli- 
cate mission to the Vatican showed 
the wisdom of President McKinley in 
appointing him president of the 
United States Commission to the Phil- 
ippines, and it helped iargely to place 
the vexed friar question in a fair way 
of settlement. On June 5, 1901, he 
became the first Civil Governor of 
the Philippines, which position he will 
resign to take the War portfolio from 
Secretary Root next January. 

In 1886 Governor Taft married the 
daughter of ex-United States District 
Attorney John W. Herron, and he 
has two children. Personally, he is a 
big, splendid looking man, weighing 
about.250 pounds. His genial and 
kindly disposition, and his hearty and 
unaffected ways have won for him 
hosts of friends, to whom he is famil- 
iarly known as “Bill” Taft—a_nick- 
name that has stuck to him since he 
was a small boy. 

The United States—and Washing - 
ton particularly—eagerly awaits the 
coming of Judge Taft. Great things 
are predicted for him in his new and 
responsible office. 
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[This series will include reproductions of the most famous modern paintin 


months as designated, or to illustrate great events of the months. ] 


Painted by L. Emile Adan 
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The Readers Our Grandparents Used 


By Clifton Johnson 


HE first period of American 

school-book authorship was 

characterized by erratic ef- 

forts and random shots in 
many directions. It did not become 
the general custom to put forth books 
in nicely graded series until well 
toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and in consequence many 
isolated primers, spellers and readers 
were published and used for a brief 
period within a limited area. Read- 
ers of any sort for beginners were 
very few previous to 1825. So far as 
I am aware the first was The Franklin 
Family Primer, published about 1805, 
containing “a new and useful selec- 
tion of Moral Lessons adorned with 
a great variety of cuts calculated to 
strike a lasting impression on the 
Tender Minds of Children.” It had 
a frontispiece portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin and text illustrations of 
Bible scenes. 

The next book of this class was 
The Child’s Instructor (Philadelphia, 
1808). In chapter I are the alphabet, 
some columns of three and four-letter 
words and a number of short sen- 
tences, of which the first is: 

A bird that can sing, and will not sing, 
must be made to sing. 

Chapter II starts thus: 

1. Now George, you know all the let- 
ters. Now you must learn to spell and 
read. A good boy will sit and mind his 
book. 

2. Knife, fork, spoon, plate, dish, cup, 
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bowl, mug, jug, pot, pan, tub, chair, ta-ble, 
bed, box, fire, wood, shov-el, tongs, bel- 
lows. 

3. What is your name? My name is 
George. How old are you? Four years 
old. Do you go to school? Yes, sir. 
Can you spell? Yes, sir, a little. 

4. Bread, but-ter, cheese, meat, pud- 
ding, pye, cake, beef, pork, veal, soup, salt, 
pep-per, su-gar, ho-ney, jel-ly, car-rot. 

This alternation of spelling and 
reading paragraphs is soon aban- 
doned, and the spelling-words are 
confined to a paragraph at the end 
of each lesson. Perhaps the most 
noticeable thing in the lessons is the 
constant reiteration of the idea that 
it is profitable both spiritually and 
materially to be good. 

All dutiful children who do as they’re bid, 

Shall be lov’d, and applauded, and never 
be chid; 

And their friends, and their fame, and 
their wealth shall increase, 

Till they’re crown’d with the blessings of 
plenty and peace. 

Good boys and girls go to church. Did 
you go to church? Billy went to church, 
and so did Betsey. The church is the 
house of God; and God loves little chil- 
dren when they go to church. 

Do you know who makes it rain? I 
will tell you: God makes it rain. Do you 
see that dark cloud rising in the west? 
That cloud will bring thunder and light- 
ning and rain. You need not be afraid: 
God makes it thunder; and he will not let 
it hurt you if you are good. 


The following is one of the longer 
lessons from the latter part of the 
book: 
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THE CHILD’S PICTURE DEFINING BOOK 


Two pages from Gallandit’s Reduced one-half! 


HE THAT GIVETH TO THE POOR, 
LENDETH TO THE LORD. 

There was a poor man who was chari- 
table to excess; for he gave away all that 
he had to relieve the necessities of others; 
chusing rather to throw himself upon 
Providence, than to deny an alms to any 
one who asked him, so long as he had any 
thing to bestow. 

Being at length, by his constant liberali- 
ties, reduced to a very indigent condition, 
he was forced to betake himself to digging 
for a livelihood. Yet notwithstanding he 
gained his own bread by hard labour, he 
ceased not to show his wonted kindnesses 
to the poor; giving them whatever he could 
possibly spare from his own necessities. 

One day as he was digging in the field, 
he found several earthen pots of gold, sup- 
posed to be buried there in the time of 
the wars. The good man carried this huge 
treasure home to his house, with all imag- 
inable privacy. 

And having distributed the greatest part 
of it in charity, he was going with the last 
reserve to the house of a distressed widow, 
to whom he gave a sufficient sum to re- 
lieve her wants, being all he had left: 
When as he was returning home he found 
a jewel in the highway, which, being sold, 
yielded him ten thousand crowns. 


This was a noble bank for new liberali- 
ties, and a convincing argument, that there 
was something more than mere chance 
which thus strangely recruited his purse; 
that it might not lack something to give to 
the poor. 


Blest is the man whose bowels move, 
And melt with pity to the poor; 

Whose soul with sympathizing love, 
Feels what his fellow saints endure. 
His heart contrives for their relief, 
More good than his own hands can do: 
He in the time of general grief, 

Shall find the Lord hath bowels too. 


A book very like the one I have 
been describing, both in title and 
text, was the Child’s Instructor and 
Moral Primer, published at Portland, 
Maine, in 1822. The stories in it 
have to do mostly with such children 
as Timothy Trusty, who “is very de- 
sirous to learn;” Patty Primp, whose 
notion is that “to be a lady one must 
be idle, careless, proud, scorn infe- 
riors, calumniate the absent, read 
novels, play at cards, and excel in 
fine dress;” John Pugg, whose “face 
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A MELANCHOLY SCENE 


From /own's Second Reader 


and hands you would think were not 
washed once a fortnight;” and Tom 
Nummy, whe “hates his book as bad 
as the rod.” Some of the other sug- 
gestively named characters as Tim 
Delicate, Charles Mindful, Caroline 
Modesty, Susy Pertinence, Cynthia 
Spindle and Jack Fisty-Cuff. Ex- 
cept for Cynthia, you know what to 
expect of each without further de- 
tails. 

To indicate how scarce elementary 
readers were in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, I quote from 
the preface to Leavitt’s Easy Lessons 
in Reading (Keene, New Hampshire, 
1823). 

The compiler has been excited to the 
present undertaking by representations 
that there is no reading book to be found 
at the bookstores, suitable for young chil- 
dren, to be used intermediately, between 
the Spelling-Book and the English or 
American Reader. The Testament is much 
used for this purpose; and, on many ac- 
counts, it is admirably adapted for a read- 
ing book in schools. But it is respectfully 
submitted to the experience of judicious 
teachers whether the peculiar structure of 


scripture language is not calculated to 
create a tone? I am persuaded it would 








be better to place a book in the hands of 
learners, written in a more familiar style. 
Such a work, I flatter myself, will be found 
in the following pages. The selections 
contain many salutary precepts and _ in- 
structive examples, for a life of piety and 
morality, of activity and usefulness. 


That final sentence indicates quite 
well the trend of all the readers of 
the period. What an incentive to 
morality and piety there must have 
been in such poems as the following 
effusion from The Fourth Class Book, 
(Brookfield, Massachusetts, 1827). 

LITTLE CHARLES. 
Well, Charles is highly pleased today, 
I gave him leave to go and play 
Upon the green, with bat and ball; 
And when he heard his playmates call, 
Away he sprang across the plain, 
To join the little merry train. 





But here he comes—why, what means this: 

t wonder what has gone amiss,—- 

Why, Charles, how came you back s 
soon? 

[ gave you leave to stay till noon. 

I know it, sir, and I intended 

To play till every game was ended; 

But, to say truth, I could not bear 

To hear those little fellows swear-- 

They cursed so bold and fearlessly 

That the cold chills ran over me— 


For I was filled with awful dread 





The good Samaritan, 


The Franklin Primer 
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A Topsy-Turvy HAT 


From Binthy’s 7hke Pictorial Primer 


That some of them would drop down 
dead— 

And so I turned and came away, 

For, Pa, I was afraid to stay! 


An attractive little book published 
in 1830 was The Clinton Primer. It 
was named after De Witt Clinton, 
whose portrait appeared on its paper 
cover. Illustrations were used freely 
and the body of the book was made 
up of reading at the top of the 
page, spelling columns in the middle 
and arithmetic at the bottom. I re- 
print some rather naive fragments 
from the earlier lessons, and two of 
the longer lessons complete. 


It is a mule. I see a mule; do you? 

He has a flute; let him play on his flute. 

Ripe pears are good for boys and girls, 
but it is a sin to eat too many of them. 
They often cause sickness, 

Who does not love the robin? He sings 
a most lovely note. 

The raven is not a fine bird nor a very 
good bird; he has been known to pull up 
corn. 


THE HORSE RACE. 


Who loves a horse race? Are not too 
many fond of it? Does it not lead to 
many evils, and to frequent ruin? Never 
go to a horse race. Mr. Mix had one 
child, whom he called Irene; he had also a 
good farm, and some money. He went to 
the races with his child, dressed in black 
crape for the loss of her mother. Here 
Mr. Mix drank freely, and bet largely, and 
lost all he was worth. At night he went 
home a beggar; took a dose of brandy, 
and died before morning, leaving his child 
a pennyless orphan. Never go to a horse 
race. 


THE COACH AND TWO. 


Who is she that is growing up to the 
good fortune of riding in a coach and two? 
She is the girl who rises with the rising 
day;—whose hands and face are made 
clean;—whose hair is cleared of snarly 
locks, and neatly rolled in papers; and 
whose clothes are clean and whole, though 
never gay. She who loves her book, her 
school, the truth, and her parents, and 
also the path of peace and virtue. I now 
see her through the window of the car- 
riage, and I hear her say: 

“What though I ride in a coach and pair, 
And in dress and food like a princess fare; 
I’ll not be proud like the haughty Moor, 
Nor stop my ears at the cry of the poor.” 

The next selection is from Worces- 
ter’s A Second Book for Reading and 
Spelling (Boston, 1830). It is a letter 
written by Lucy Turner, a country 
girl, thirteen years old, to her mother, 
who was spending a month in Bos- 
ton at the home of Lucy’s aunt, Mrs. 
White. This letter serves as a dread- 
ful example to all children who, like 
Lucy, “never take any pains to learn 
to spell.” 

Mi deer Mama, 

Wen yu cum bak, wee shal awl bee 
pleesed. -Evry wun seams dul becaus yu 
air gon. 

Farther sez hee wonts yu too sta longe 
enuff too hay ay gude vissit; butt ie no hee 
wil bee gladd whenn yure vissit iss ovur. 

Jaims gose too skule and ie thinke hee 
behaivs wel. Saror stais att hom, and 
wurks withe mee. Wee awl injoy gude 
helth. 


THE COACH AND TWO. 





From The Clinton Primer 
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Doo rite mee ay lettur, and tel mee 
abowt Bosten, and ant Wite’s foax, and 
hou soone wee ma expekt yu. 

Yure verry luving childe 

Lucy TuRNER. 

Now, only think how much grieved and 
ashamed her mother must have been, when 
she found that Lucy had spelled only her 
name and one word right. 

Here is an illustration from The 
Progressive Reader or Juvenile Moni- 
tor (Concord, New Hampshire, 1830). 
We are told that the bird it depicts 
“sang from morning till evening and 
was very handsome.” Caroline, the 
little girl to whom the bird belonged, 
“fed it with seeds and cooling herbs 
and sugar, and refreshed it daily with 
water from a clear fountain.” But at 
length it died. “The little girl la- 
mented her beloved bird, and wept 
sore.” Then her mother bought an- 
other “handsomer than the former, 
and as fair a songster.” 

“But Caroline wept still more,” and 
her mother, “amazed,” asked the rea- 
son. Caroline replied it was because 
she had wronged the bird that 
died by eating a piece of sugar herself 
that her mother had given her for the 
bird. The mother saw then why 
Caroline had been so distressed. It 
was “the sacred voice of nature in 
the heart of her child.” 

“Ah!” said she, “what must be the 
feelings of an ungrateful child at the 
grave of its parents.” 

The most ambitious poem in the 
book is the one reprinted in part 
below: 


STORY OF AMERICA IN VERSE. 
Columbus was a sailor brave, 
The first that crossed th’ Atlantic wave. 
In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
He came far o’er the ocean blue, 
Where ne’er a ship had sailed before, 
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A BIRD 


The Progressive Reader 





And found a wild and savage shore, 

Where naked men in forests prowled, 

And bears and panthers roamed and 
howled. 


At length, when years had passed away, 
Some English came to Virginia; 
’Twas sixteen hundred seven; be sure 
You let this in your mind endure; 
For ’twas the first bold colony 
Planted in North America; 
The first that laid the deep foundation, 
On which has since been built a nation. 
Well, here they raised a far-famed town 
On James’ river, called Jamestown. 
They struggled hard ’gainst many sorrows, 
Sickness and want, and Indian arrows; 
But bold and strong at length they grew, 
And were a brave and manly crew. 





CEA 


*Twas eight years after this——I mean 
The year sixteen hundred fifteen,— 
Some Dutch, from Holland, settled pat on 
An Island which they called Manhattan, 
And straight they set themselves to work, 
And built the city of New York. 

Now let the laughing wags and jokers 
Say that the Dutch are stupid smokers; 
We only tell, that, dull or witty, 

They founded famous New York City; 
The largest city in the west, 

For trade and commerce quite the best. 














THE FRENCH. 
From The Progressive Reader 
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Pied eh Dred 
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A curious lesson found in The 
Union Primer, 1832, was this: 


A boy who was idle and wicked, saw 
an old man with poor clothes on—he went 
up to him as he was in the grave-yard, 
and said, “Father, you are in a very mis- 
erable condition if there is not another 
world.” “True, son,” replied the old 
Christian, “but what is your condition if 
there is? I have plenty to keep me warm 
and dry, but I fear you have not that which 
can keep your soul from Hell.” 


The compiler 


pounding chestnuts out of some 
green burrs they had knocked off a 
tree, and he heard them declaring 
that the chestnuts “ought to grow 
right out in the open air, like apples; 
and not have such vile prickly skins 
on them.” He asked for one of the 
burrs and apparently carried it in his 
pocket all day, for the text says: 
That afternoon, when it was about time 


to dismiss the school, the boys put away 
their books, and 





of The Child’s 
Guide, a popular 
and in many 
ways admirable 
text-book pub- 
lished at Spring- 
field, Massachu- 
setts, in 1833, 
urges that the 
pupils should , 
read very dis- |-eSAay 
tinctly and slow- TG Mbps 
ly, and he says, [IMUM 
“When J used , 
to go to school 
[ found these 
lines in my 
book : 
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the master read a 
few verses in the 
Bible and _ then 
offered a_ prayer, 
in which he asked 
God to forgive all 
the sins any of 
them had commit- 
ted that day, and 
to take care of 
them during the 
night. After this 
he took his hand- 
kerchief out of his 
pocket, and put 
his hand into his 
pocket again and 
took out the chest- 
nut burr, and all 
the boys looked at it. 


Then the mas- 








“Learn to speak 


ter through 


slow; all other “He put his hatid into his pocket again, and took out the chestnut questions and 


graces burr, and all the boys looked at it.” 
Will follow in their 

proper places.” 

As an aid to clear comprehension 
and correct enunciation the text is 
well peppered with words in italics to 
indicate that such words are “em- 
phatical.” Here is the frontispiece. 
No wonder “all the boys looked” 
when they discovered their master 
had been carrying a prickly thing like 
that in his pocket. It seems the 
master had happened along that 
morning while a group of boys were 





Frontispiece of Zhe Child’s Guide 


explanations sat- 
isfies the boys 
that prickly burrs are the only 
proper and safe covering for chest- 
nuts. 

In a lesson farther on, entitled 
“The Listener,” are recounted the 
tribulations of Charlotte Walden, 
who “had a constant desire to hear 
what everybody was saying,’ and 
who if sent out of the room when her 
father and mother did not wish her 
to hear their conversation, stopped 


















A DEPICTION OF WICKEDNESS 


Printed Above the Ten Commandments in 7he Union 
Primer, 1832 


outside the door “with her ear close 
to the key-hole.” 

One of her curls once got entangled in 
the key, and when her father suddenly 
opened the door, she fell forward into the 
room, and hurt her nose so that it bled. 

When she knew that her mother had 
visitors in the parlor, or that her father 
had gentlemen there with him on business, 
she would quit her lessons or her play- 
things, and come softly down stairs and 
listen at the door; or would slip into the 
garden and crouch down under the open 
window, that she might hear what they 
were saying. 

Once she was stooping, half 
double, under the parlor window, her 
father, not knowing that she was there, and 
finding that a fly had got into the glass of 
beer that he was going to drink, went to 
throw out the beer, and emptied the tum- 
bler on Charlotte’s head. 

But neither these nor other mis- 
haps reformed her until one evening 
she secreted herself at the top of the 
cellar stairs to listen to the servants 
talking in the kitchen. She fell 
asleep and about midnight tumbled 
off the stairs into a heap of coal. 
Her screams awakened the house- 
hold, she was taken to her room, and 
sickness and repentance and never- 
did-so-any-more followed as a matter 
of course. 


when 
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This shows the habit of the times in 
presenting right and wrong to the 
youthful mind. There was always 
the same sharp contrast; evil suffered 
prompt and severe punishment, and 
good was as promptly and decisively 
rewarded, while reforms were aston- 
ishingly sudden and complete. Ac- 
tual experience must have been sadly 
disappointing to the child who be- 
lieved these character myths. Here 
is another typical reading book story 


from The Child’s Guide. It is called 


THE IDLE SCHOOL BOY. 

I will tell you about the laziest boy you 
ever heard of. He was indolent about 
every thing. When he had spelled a word, 
he drawled out one syllable after another, 
as if he were afraid the syllables would 
quarrel, if he did not keep them a great 
ways apart. Once, when. he was saying a 
lesson in Geography, his Master asked 
him, “What is said of Hartford?” He 
answered, “Hartford is a flourishing comi- 
cal town.” 

He meant it was a “flourishing, commer- 
cial town;”’ but he was such a dunce, that 
he never knew what he was about. 

Another day, when his class were recit- 
ing a lesson from the Dictionary, he made 
a mistake, worse than all the rest. The 
word, A-ceph-a-lous, was printed with 
syllables divided as you see; the definition 
of the word was, “without a head.” 























‘* Dear uncle, I cry almost all day long.” 


From 7he Child’s Guide 
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italics, but what it particularly 
prided itself on was its pictures. 
These, it says, are of “a superior 
order.” They consisted chiefly cf 
“compound cuts,” all gotten up in 
the same general style as the one 
reproduced herewith. The preface 
claims that the compound cuts are 
certain to “make a deep and Jast- 
ing impression, aiding the memory 

















MR. WOOD AND CHARLES BELL. 


From Worcester’s Second Book 


The idle boy had often been laughed at 
for being so very slow in saying his lesson; 
this time he thought he would be very 
quick and smart; so he spelled the word be- 
fore the Master had a chance to put it out. 
And how do you think he spelled it? 


by storing it with useful and accu- 
rate knowledge. After the child 
has pored over them, the details 
which follow will be read with anxiety 
and delight.” The text accompany- 
ing the cut selected was this: 


Not many goats are raised in this coun- 
try. In some parts abroad, and most of 


The Goat. 


Hie horns are made into 


knife and fork handles. 





A “COMPOSITE CUT” 


His skin is made into 





From Lovell’s 7he Young Pupil’s Second Book 


““A-c-e-p-h, Aceph,” said he; “A louse 
without a head.” The boys laughed at him 
so much about this, that he was obliged 
to leave school. 

You can easily guess what luck this idle 
boy had. His father tried to give him a 
good education, but he would be a dunce; 
not because he was a fool, but because he 
was too lazy to give his attention to any 
thing. He had a considerable fortune left 
him, but he was too lazy to take care of 
it; and now he goes about the streets with 
his hands in his pockets, begging his 
bread. 

Lovell’s Young Pupil’s Second Book 
(New Haven, 1836) followed the plan 
of The Child’s Guide in the use of 








all in the east of the world, there are 
many goats. The he-goats have long 
horns. Young goats are called kids, and 




















THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


From Worcester’s Second Book 
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are full of play, and skip about in a 
very droll manner. In a wild state, 
goats climb steep rocks, and can stand 
and spring where few other animals 
would dare to go. The goat has a very 
strong and unpleasant smell, but his 
flesh is very good to eat. The milk of 
the goat is also very nice to drink, and 
is used as a cure for some diseases. 
The skin of the kid is made into soft 
leather gloves. Goats’ horns are used 
for handles of knives and forks. The 
hair is often made into garments. 


The following is a lesson which 
combines natural history, moral 
training and religion: 

THE HEN. 


Of all feathered an i mals, there is none 
more useful than the common hen. Her 
eggs supply us with food during her life, 
and her flesh affords us del i cate meat after 
her death. What a moth er ly care does 
she take of her young! How closely and 
ten der ly does she watch over them, and 
cover them with her wings; and how 
bravely does she defend them from e ver y 
en e my, from which she herself would fly 
away in terror, if she had not them to pro- 
tect! 

While the sight reminds you of the wis- 
dom and goodness of her Cre a tor, let it 











This is a par-rot in a cage 


against the wall. 


That is a ti-ger in a cage 
upon a cart. 


This must be a cam-el. 


DOUBTFUL STATEMENTS 


From Mandeville’s Primary 


also remind you of the care which your 
own mother took of you, during your help- 
less years, and of the grat i tude and duty 
which you owe to her for all her kindness. 


Here is one of the book’s scientific 
lessons: 
THE SUN. 


The sun is above a million times larger than 
the earth; and like the earth, turns round 
about itself. It was formerly supposed to 
be an immense body of fire; but this opinion 
is no longer entertained by those who ap- 
pear to be best acquainted with the subject. 

They think it can not be a body of fire, 
because, in that case the nearer we ap- 
proached to it, the greater degree of 
warmth we should feel. But the contrary 

is the fact; it is ascer- 
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high mountains the air is 











much colder than it is 
below. Besides, by look- 
ing at the sun through a 
glass made for the pur- 
pose, we perceive some 
dark spots upon it, which 
would not be the case 
were it a body of fire. 
We conclude, therefore, 
that the sun is not a 
body of fire. 

What then is the sun? 

The sun is understood 




















From American Juvenile Primer 
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earth and other planets, in a manner we 
are um ac quaint ed with, produces light 
and heat. 


Mandeville’s Primary Reader (New 
York, 1849) endeavors to teach words 
and their meanings by repetition and 
many combinations. The text makes 
a very queer patchwork. Here is a 
lesson where the words the child is 
specially to learn are “par-rot, ti-ger, 
cam-el.” ‘It might have been just as 


well in deference to the pictures not to 
have talked so much of cages and 
carts. 

The text goes on to say: 


Every tame parrot was once a wild par- 
rot in the woods. 

Some men have several parrots in the 
same cage against the wall, but this man 
has but one. 

Every tiger is not young, but some 
tigers are old tigers. 

Camels are high, long, large and strong. 

The camel is not wild and fierce like the 
‘tiger in the cage on the cart, but tame and 
mild. 

Some parrots can talk like any boy or 
girl. 

No one should put his hand or his head 
in the cage of the fierce tiger. 

All camels will carry men and women, 
boys and girls, as well as a large horse, 
or a strong mule. 


Here is a specimen of what the 
book can do when it undertakes to 
tell a story: 

Two boys went out in-to the snow with a 
lit-tle sled. One was na-med James, the 
oth-er was na-med Sam-u-el. James said 
to Sam-u-el, “You dare not go on that 
pond with your sled.” Sam-u-el said, 
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“Yes, I dare, but it is wrong; be-cause 
fa-ther said we must not do it. Then 
James laugh-ed and said, “What of that? 
Fa-ther can-not see us, for he is at work 
in the shop.” 

Was not James a wick-ed boy? He was. 
He for-got that God saw him all the time. 

Sam-u-el beg-ged him not to take the 
sled on the pond, be-cause the ice was thin. 
But James was ob-stin-ate, and went on 
the thin ice a great way. Then Sam-u-el 
went back to the house and read in his 
Sun-day-school book. 

After Sam-u-el had read a lit-tle while, 
he heard a noise out of doors. It was 
James’s voice. Sam-u-el was fright-en-ed, 
and ran out, and there saw James in the 
wa-ter. The ice was bro-ken, and James 
was up to his neck in the pond. The poor 
boy was scream-ing for some-body to 
come and take him out. Sam-u-el took a 
long pole, and held the end of it, and 
James caught hold of the oth-er end and 
crawl-ed out. His moth-er was ver-y sor- 
ry. She was a-fraid James would be sick; 
and he was sick a long time. But there 
was an-oth-er thing which made her more 
sor-ry still. It was his be-ing so wick-ed. 


The selections I have made show 
certain salient and picturesque fea- 
tures of the old-time readers, but 
leave many books entirely unmen- 
tioned. I have said nothing of the 
readers edited by Lyman’ Cobb, who 
was the first to compile a thoroughly 
complete and well graded 
Worcester’s books soon followed, 
and Sanders’ a little later, and by 
1850, Town, McGuffy, Russell, Swan 
and others were in the field and the 
series idea was firmly established. 


series. 











Her Love and Its Memories 


By Sarah Endicott Ober 


UNICE SANFORD sat on 
the kitchen steps, preparing 
apples to dry. The house 
and grape-lattice were fes- 

tooned with long strings of the fruit, 
yet steadily she peeled, quartered, 
cored and strung, though her whole 
body ached, her hands were black- 
ened, withered and sore, and she 
loathed the pungent , odor of the 
apples. For weeks she had toiled, 
and must toil for weeks yet, for much 
of her slender income depended upon 
the sale of the fruit, and every bit 
must be utilized. 

Not until her day’s stint was com- 
pleted did she relax her efforts, and 
leaning her throbbing head against 
the door-frame, gazed out upon the 
scene before her with the unseeing 
look of familiarity. 

Against the far sunset rose the 
snowy peaks of the Presidential 
range, facetted with opalescent hues. 
An uneasy sea of lesser heights 
surged through the middle distance, 
breaking into broad valleys, that 
rolled against the isolated mountain 
on which stood the Sanford ‘house. 
Only the lofty peaks caught the radi- 
ance of the after-glow; gray mists 
and purple shades veiled the lower 
heights and planes, but beneath all 
sombre hues burned and pulsated 
vivid autumnal colors, like fiery coals 
beneath blanketing ashes. 
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It was typical of the woman’s life. 
Far, far in unattainable distance rose 
the ideals of her youth; pure, rose- 
tinted, lofty, as those distant heights. 
And between, in ever-lessening as- 
pirations and color, stretched the 
years, merging at last into the 
dead low level of monotonous 
drudgery. And beneath the sordid 
dullness burned and pulsed pas- 
sionate forces, never developed, never 
finding outlet. 

Impassive was the clear-cut face. 
Not a quiver broke the firm, com- 
pressed mouth; the toil-marked, yet 
beautiful hands lay motionless, yet 
the whole soul of the woman was 
in mad revolt. She raged against 
circumstances, environment, fate, 
God even, whatever the power 
that had so shaped her life— 
so defrauded it! If the passionate 
rebellion surging, seething within 
her could have found expression, 
it seemed that the whole earth 
might ring with outcries—the very 
heavens tremble against their vehe- 
mence ! 

What had life given her? what did 
it now hold? What was there to look 
back upon—forward to. Must her 
aspirations, her yearnings after no- 
bler things go ever unsatisfied—un- 
fulfilled. Must all her years pass in 
this low drudgery for the merest ani- 
mal needs? and her soul go hungry 
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HER LOVE AND ITS MEMORIES 


—all her years? when weeks—days 
—hours—even were slow tedious tor- 
ture? And she in life’s prime—with 
long, dragging years yet before 
her! 

She beat her hands together in 
sheer desperation, then lifelong hab- 
its of self-repression stilled her again 
‘into passive rigidity. A temptation 
came, that daily haunted her of late; 
a vision of a still cold form; face set 
in eternal peace; hands freed forever 
from toil; feet released from the 
dreary treadmill; soul—but whither 
had fled the soul? Resolutely she 


thrust the thought from her, spring- 
ing up, and entering the house as if 
fleeing from embodied evil. Yet well 
she knew that the time would come 
when all powers of resistance would 
fail, unless some change came into 


her life. 

“No! No! Not that. No cow- 
ard’s way out for me!” she exclaimed 
aloud. “T will bear life’s burdens to 
the end—the bitter end!” 

She hurried about the kitchen, 
striving to drown all evil thoughts 
in her work. In pitiful contrast to 
the rich scenic beauty was the tiny 
house, barren of beauty, devoid of 
comfort. Unpainted, weather-beaten, 
falling into decay, it ran into sheds 
and barns much more commodious 
than itself. The whole structure 
revealed the constant struggle for a 
bare existence; the enormous stores 
of food and fuel required for beast 
and man during the rigors of long 
winters. 

The loneliness was beyond expres- 
Four miles from the village; 
two from a neighbor; the road de- 
generating into a lane before reach- 
ing the house; vanishing into sheep- 


sion. 
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tracks in the upland pastures beyond. 
The only passers, an infrequent berry- 
ing party in the summer; an occa- 
sional logging crew in thewinter. Eu- 
nice’s only outings, her fortnightly at- 
tendance at the village church during 
the summer, or a rare visit to the 
store to sell the produce of the farm. 
For weary months the road was im- 
passable, and she was a prisoner, shut 
up in this ionely place with but 
one companion. 

Here had passed ten years of her 
life. Into this little unproductive farm 
had gone youth, strength, hopes, 
ideals—everything that made life 
worth living. What was the result? 
A bare living; hands, soul, brain, 
dulled, coarsened, hardened; utter 
starvation of all that was noble in her 
nature! 

Heavy steps clumped through the 
sheds from the barns, the door 
slammed open, and her only compan- 
ion came in. It was Hiram, the half- 
wit; uncouth, filthy, with burly frame 
of manhood, but with not even the 
mind of a child. He was a distant 
relative of her dead husband, and had 
made his home there for years. He 
did the farm-work with a machine’s 
regularity, but beyond this, and the 
gratification of his animal wants, his 
mind was a blank. 

He always sat at the table with the 
family, after the democratic New 
England style, though he reeked of 
the barnyard, and ate like the animal 
he was. Every unclean habit, each 
vulgar noise and action struck upon 
the sensitive nerves of the womanwith 
all the force of a first observance; but 
she gave no sign, fixing all her atten- 
tion upon the vacant place opposite, 
as she had once fixed her thoughts 
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upon the one who had filled it, but 
had left it empty two years before. 

When filled to repletion, Hiram 
settled back upon his tipped chair, to 
pick his teeth with his fork, and 
Eunice cleared away her untasted 
meal. He soon went to his lair, 
under the kitchen eaves, and she set 
herself to her task, toiling far into the 
night, by the light of a tallow candle. 

As she worked, she counted over 
the pitiful results of her labor! The 
farm produced little, the market was 
small and the returns meagre! 
Through the hot summer she picked 
berries, helped in the garden, to shear 
the sheep, and even in the hayfield; 
and with it all, with wool carded and 
spun into yarn, with eggs, butter, 
cheese, and the dried fruit, figure as 
closely as she might, there was no 
margin left after the supply of their 
barest needs. 

In despair, she gave up her cher- 
ished object, a stone for her hus- 
band's grave. After all his life of 
patient toil, of cheerful self-denial, of 
righteous pure living, he must rest 
in an unmarked grave; he must be 
forgotten when the generation that 
had known him was passed away. 
And she was powerless. The farm 
was mortgaged to pay the expenses 
of his mother’s long illness, and then 
his own helpless years. At its best, 
it afforded only the simplest exist- 
ence. She could not sell it. The 
whole region abounded in abandoned 
farms. Many a house stood with va- 
cant windows like blank eyes from 
which all soul had fled. Many a 
woman was left like herself, desolate 
and lonely. The youth and vigor of 
the region had fled to the cities, 
where were broader opportunities, 
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lucrative employment, and better re- 
turns for their labor. 

And she was chained here. What 
could she do, with no training, no 
friends, with all her powers blunted, 
exhausted—how could she cope with 
the busy progressive world? There 
was nothing for her but this dreary 
life. 

Autumn’s sacrificial fires smoul- 
dered into dun gray ashes. The 
earth lay stark beneath winter’s 
icy shroud. An _ awful sound 
roared about the lonely house 
by day and night, as though some 
gigantic monster was roused to fury, 
and filled the earth with his bellow- 
ing. What it was Eunice never 
knew, but the mountain seemed to 
roar, dread precursor of fiercest 
storms and familiarity never robbed 
the sound of supernatural terror to 
the desolate woman. 

The cold grew intense. The snow 
drifted above the eaves, and a dim 
twilight prevailed. Only a few rooms 
were habitable. Through the sheds 
the barns could be reached, and until 
spring they were imprisoned within 
the buildings. Hiram’s repulsive 
face was the only one that Eunice 
would look upon; his idiotic words 
the only ones she would hear. But 
she often spoke aloud to break the 
awful silence of the little prison. 

The stress of work over, she knew 
not how to fill the tedious hours. 
Her few books she knew by heart. 
No newspaper had been taken for 
years. The Scriptures were but 
mockery, and meaningless in her 
present state of revolt. Impelled by 
unrest she paced the buildings, brav- 
ing the rigid cold. The barns were 
most comfortable, warmed by stores 
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of hay, and the breaths of many 
cattle. She often paused before the 
stanchions, peering into the patient 
eyes of the ruminating beasts, seek- 
ing consolation. She went into the 
horses’ stalls, stroking their shaggy 
coats, and pressing her hot face 
against their velvety ones, craving 
companionship from the brutes. And 
something of comfort was imparted 
to her tortured heart by their mute 
caresses. 

She often climbed to the roof of 
one of the barns, where a sheltered 
scuttle gave her the only outlook. 
Here she had arranged with the near- 
est neighbor to signal in case assist- 
ance was needed. A _ staff was 
fastened to the roof, and an old red 
shawl was ready for the signal, 
though no help could reach her 
through the impassable drifts. But 
Eunice often spent hours there, look- 
ing out over the silent, dead expanse 
of snow, hungrily noting every curl 
of smoke that betokened living sen- 
sate humanity. 

Into the cheerless “best room” she 
went one day, where bare floor and 
walls glistened with frost; the horse- 
hair sofa was an iceberg, and the 
cane-seat chairs as cold. Here were 
the few art treasures of the home: 
crude chromos, subscription prizes 
from an agricultural paper, tintypes 
and faded photographs framed in 
splints, or cardboard worked with 
worsted; a wall-basket made from a 
discarded hoopskirt, the wires tied 
into figure eights painted black, and 
adorned with gilt stars. On the nar- 
row mantel were a few crockery 
vases and figures of animals. The 
curtains were of green paper, covered 
with gay and impossible landscapes. 
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On the floor were rag mats, both 
“braided” and “hooked-in.” In thes: 
the woman’s starved artistic nature 
had found vent. In beauty of design 
blending of colors, and delicacy o 
treatment, they were indeed excel- 
lent. Yet Eunice was half ashamed 
of them because they were so differ- 
ent from any made by her friends. 

As her listless eyes fell upon them, 
an idea flashed through her brain, 
bringing light to her sombre eyes, 
and color to her face. 

“Why not make a memorial mat— 
weave her husband’s garments into 
a tribute to his memory?” 

At once she hastened to put the 
impulse into execution. From a 
closet and bureau she gathered the 
clothing, bringing it to the warm 
sitting room. With calculating eyes 


she scanned them, noting every pos- 
sibility, but her rising hopes fell. 
“Oh, why do men wear such dull 


colors!” she cried. “There is not a 
bit of brightness here. What shail I 
do! I will not attempt a memorial 
mat unless it is a pretty one.” 

She pored over the garments, until 
suddenly her face brightened. 

“Oh, I know!” she exclaimed. 
“There are all of Ben’s baby clothes. 
Mother Sanford kept them in her 
trunk. She showed them to me once, 
thinking I might need them.” 

The childless woman sighed, but 
wasting no time on vain regrets, she 
ran up to the dim, herb-hung attic. 
From beneath the eaves she drew an 
ancient trunk. It was nearly a cen- 
tury old, covered with calfskin, the 
hair outward, and studded with large 
brass nails, which also formed the 
owner’s initials on the lid? 

Eunice dragged the trunk down 
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into the sitting room, and on a bunch 
of keys, found the quaint one that 
fitted the lock. But she hesitated 
before turning it, looking over her 
shoulder toward the adjoining room, 
fearing to hear the sharp, querulous 
tones; to see again that fretful old 
face with its fault-finding eyes, that 
had harassed and chilled her life for 
vears. Even from the grave she felt 
that carping presence. 

“T shall lose my mind next,” she 
said, shaking off the sinister impres- 
sion. “These things of Mother San- 
ford’s must be looked over, and when 
I’m gone there’s only strangers to do 
it. Neither she nor Ben would want 
that. I might as well do it now; it 
will never be any easier.” 

She opened the trunk, though it was 
like intruding in some sacred shrine, 


or baring the secrets of another’s soul. 
First were letters written long be- 


fore envelopes or postage stamps were 
known; the large, square _ sheets 
folded cunningly, to leave a place for 
the address, then sealed with wax. 
A sweet romance grew between the 
lines as she read, the romance of her 
whom Eunice had known only as a 
peevish old woman. In her girlhood, 
she had gone “down East,” as Maine 
was called, to teach school in a coast 
village. To the amphibious people, 
half farmers, half seamen, she was a 
wonder, with her stores of knowledge, 
her graceful ways, and pretty dresses. 
Judging from the letters, she won all 
hearts, and well she might, from the 
miniature enclosed with them. Eunice 
gazed at it with wonder. Could that 
beautiful face, all pink curves and 
dimples; those merry dark eyes, and 
shadowing curls ever have become 
the wrinkled visage that she knew? 
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The letters spoke of rustic gather- 
ings, quiltings, corn-huskings, sing- 
ing schools, and spelling matches, at 
which the young teacher was the 
belle. They told of the first time the 
writer had seen her, when just home 
from a long voyage, and of the love 
that sprang into being at that first 
sight. Full of the proud importance 
of a first mate’s position, and 
with all the assurance of youth; 
yet he was abashed and silent 
before her. 

tInable to reveal his love while 
with her, he now poured it forth when 
again at sea. Here were all his 
doubts of himself: his sense of un- 
worthiness, his fears of ever winning 
her, his jealousy of more favored 
lovets. He spoke of the agony of 
parting, the awful sense of ever-in- 
creasing distance, the yearning of his 
whole being for her—her alone. 

The yellowed sheets breathed of 
the sea: calm skies, favoring winds, 
raging storms, ceaseless, buoyant 
motion, long night watches, sense of 
depth, space, majesty and mystery. 
Later, scenes in lands, 
strange sights, impressions of ancient 
peoples. And every sight, sound, 
sense and feeling was filled with her 
—the love of her. High as the 
heavens, uplifting his lower nature; 
deep as the sea, never to be meas- 
ured; as full of resistless force as the 
tempest; unchangeable as the sun, 
moon or stars; as foreign to his 
former life as the strange countries; 
such was his love for her. 

“Your bright wit plays over our 
dull natures, as the humming bird 
darts over the humble weeds,” so 
ran one letter. “It may seek some 
rare flower to rest upon, but may not 
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the wayside weed contain honey just 
as sweet?” 

The young mate confessed to the 
theft of her thimble, and of the com- 
fort the little thing was to him, a bit 
of her. He searched foreign cities 
for another to give her in its place, 
and on the homeward voyage he 
shaped from choice sandal wood a 
tiny heart-shaped box to hold his 
gift. Here ended the letters, but 
both gift and giver must have found 
acceptance, for there in its heart- 
shaped nest was the thimble—an ex- 
quisite bit of filigree silver, with the 
entwined initials of the lovers en- 
graved upon a shield on one side. 

And in the trunk, daintily wrapped 
in silver tissue, and then again in soft 
linen, was the wedding dress, a 


dream of peach-bloom silk, purchased 


by the sailor lover in some Orientai 
clime. It was made in the style of 
the Empire, low, square neck, short 
puffed sleeves, waist just under the 
breast, and scant skirt. Bands of 
plush covered with roses bordered the 
skirt, waist, sleeves and neck. Folded 
with it were filmy laces, neckerchief, 
undersleeves, and handkerchief. And 
there were. the silk stockings with 
open-work clocks, and high-heeled 
slippers, with big buckles of brill- 
iants, holding vet, after three-fourths 
of a century, the imprint of tiny, 
arched feet. In. another parcel 
was the green satin waistcoat of 
the bridegroom, embroidered with 
pink roses, by the bride’s own 
hand. 

Hot tears filled Eunice’s eyes; her 
throat contracted in pain. She knew 
the sequel of this romance, its pathos, 
its tragedy! Only a few months of 
married life, and then the young hus- 
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band went on another long voyage, 
his last, as he assured his wife. It 
was his last. The fate of ship and 
men is one of the unsolved mysteries 
of the ocean. The months dragged 
into years before the wife gave up 
hope of his return, and donned the 
mourning garments that she wore 
until her death, and she lived out the 
allotted years of man. 

Perchance the father’s life went out 
before that of his child began, none 
could tell. There were the baby 
clothes of finest lawn and flannel, 
made with infinitesimal stitches; and 
there were larger garments, dresses 
of soft merinoes, crimson, blue, and 
buff, and cloak of green camlet, 
trimmed with eider down. Eunice 
handled them tenderly, all her ma- 
ternal instincts going out to the baby 
of long ago. Her love for her hus- 
band had been of the maternal kind; 
now it was intensified by these relics 
of his infancy. As for his mother— 
a compassionate tenderness 
merged all former grievance 
rancor. 

“Oh, Mother—Mother Sanford!” 
sobbed Eunice. “If I had only been 
more patient! If I had only known! 
Oh, why did you not let me know— 
let me love you?” 

Reverently she laid the yellowed 
leaves on the fire, watching them 
turn to ashes, and with them was 
burned away much of the bitterness 
of her heart. 

She turned again to the trunk. In 
progressive bundles were childish 
garments: square-cut breeches, sturdv 
blouses and jackets, mementoes of 
passing years, until came the suit of 
carly manhood. Among them was a 
daguerrotype of a beautiful woman, 


sub- 
and 











in whose dark eyes sorrow was en- 
throned; whose waving hair was 
gathered beneath a widow’s cap. Be- 
side her stood a boy, in whose wide 
eyes was the same grave earnestness 
that Eunice had seen years later. She 
placed the picture on the man- 
tel, beside that of the young 
teacher, as constant reminders to 
her. 

No more lonely hours now. With 
enthusiasm she sketched her design 
on a piece of bocking, fastened in her 
mat-frames. No artist ever wrought 
out the inspiration of his soul with 
greater reverence, or nobler motive. 
In the centre she drew a heart-shaped 
shield, like that on the old thimble 
This was filled in with pieces of the 
dove-colored dress worn by the 
tcacher on that memorable time when 
her lover first saw her. In the shield 
were the date of the marriage, made 
from the baby dresses, bleached ‘o 
snowy whiteness. Twining about 
the figures, linking them together, 
were narrow silken ribbons of pink 
and green, from pieces of wedding 
dress and waistcoat, that Mrs. San- 
ford had saved with true New Eng- 
land thrift. It would have been 
sacrilege to have marred the garments 
themselves. 

Masses of small flowers, crimson, 
blue and buff, with trailing vines of 
green, encircled the shield, made 
from the child garments. The 
ground-work of the mat was of black 
from the mourning clothes, for the 
child was namied “Benomi,” “Son of 
my sorrow.” From the central 
figures ran long leaf-shaped scrolls 
of dull shades, from the boy’s gar- 
ments; these enclosed oval medal- 
lions on either side; one containing 
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the name Benomi Sanford, with date 
of birth; the other the words, “tm 
Memoriam,” and time of death. All 
were bordered and defined by slender 
lines of black, for the mother’s grief 
dominated the whole life of the 
son. 

Now came a gap that Eunice could 
not fill—the time of early manhood. 
She had the army coat that he had 
worn through the Civil War, but 
there was a period of several years of 
which she knew nothing. He was 
fifty when he had courted her; a 
reticent, silent man, of whom she 
stood in awe. For days the work 
was at a standstill, until she remem- 
bered a small locked box in her hus- 
band’s closet. She brought it out 
with even greater reluctance than 
she had his mother’s trunk, and fitted 
to the lock a key that was in his wal- 
let. Only a few things were in che 
box. A suit of dark blue, unworn; 
a silk sash of pale blue, and wrapped 
in it several letters, a photograph, 
and a quaint valentine. Beneath 
these was a box containing a gold 
ring. 

Eunice looked at the picture, 
wondering where she had seen that 
face. Groping back through the 
years to early childhood, she recalled 
it. She was visiting the village that 
was now her home. She was once 
more in the bare country church, 
with its hard, uncushioned seats. 
The choir was led by an old man, 
thin, grotesque, but with a voice of 
purest melody. She could hear again 
the twang of the tuning fork, as he 
pitched the tune; she saw the line of 
singers, faces long since turned to 
dust. Suddenly a clear voice broke 
the expectant silence (a tenor voice, 
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for then that part was taken by fe- 
male voices), in an old fugue tune: 


“Fly like a youthful—” 

Then the alto joined in, and before 
she had well gotten to flying, mascu- 
line voices took up the strain, and in 
harmonious pursuit, all the singers 
are “Flying like a youthful—” in and 
out, up and down, back and forth, 
until finally the retreating, pursuing 
voices merge in a grand outburst of 
melody in the closing lines: 


‘Fly like a youthful hart or roe 

Over the hills where the spices grow.” 

The silent house seems to ring 
with the music, dominated, thrilled, 
led by that clear young voice. In- 
voluntarily Eunice takes up the 
strain, and sets the echoes ringing in 
reality, while spirit-voices seem to 
join with hers. She sees the rapt 
face of the young singer, and again 
comes the thought as it did to her 
childish mind, “So must the angels 
look as they sing.” 

She beholds that face once more, 
when still a child. Now it is glorified 
by eternal peace, coffined in a dark- 
ened room. The words of solemn 
prayer sound through the stillness, 
broken by stifled sobbing. Again 
comes the impression to the child’s 
heart, “So must the angels look as 
they sleep.” Tenderly she placed the 
picture with the others, gazing often 
at the sweet, pure face. She could 
not read those letters, the closed 
pages of her husband’s love-story. 
One paragraph only, the last, told the 
story: “Dearest, we can wait. We are 
young. But your poor mother has 
had so many sorrowful years, shall 
we begrudge her a few of our happy 
ones? The waiting will not be long 
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or tedious, for we love each other— 
always—ever—-we love each other.” 

Eunice laid the letters on the fire 
as reverently as if offering sacrifices 
to the God she worshipped. She 
understood. That poor mother, with 
life so bound up in her son’s, that 
even his happiness must not interfere 
with her jealous devotion! Eunice’s 
own married life had been embittered, 
her happiness destroyed, every day 
cankered, yet no rancor was now in 
her heart. Her marriage had been 
of convenience rather than of love, 
but these records of undying loves 
aroused in her wistful yearning. She 
felt more than ever defrauded of 
life’s choicest tieasures. In her heart 
stirred memories that had for years 
been sternly denied. She gave them 
no place, turning feverishly to her 
work to drown them. 

The suit that was to have been Ben 
Sanford’s wedding suit, she wove 
into the side medallions. From the 
white shirt and tie she formed the 
letters. Twined about them were 
not the ribbons from her own wed- 
ding dress, but from the sash that 
had once encircled the slender waist 
of the girl he had loved. The en- 
croaching lines of black did not enter 
there, though they defined the outer 
edges of the medallions, and per- 
vaded the rest of the memorial. 

Now memory comes to the aid of 
the weaver as she works the borders 
of the mat. The old blue army coat 
fills the intervening spaces. As she 
weaves it in, Eunice lives vicariously 
those years of danger and suffering, 
knowing that it covered more griev- 
ous wounds than from the bullets, 
from which he had suffered until his 
death. 











Here is the brown suit that she 
remembers as worn when first she 
saw him. As it goes into the border, 
she sees a great barn lighted by lan- 
terns and candles. Heaps of corn 
fill the floor and bays, gleaming like 
gold in the flickering light. Umber 
shadows haunt the lofty spaces above, 
and the long rows of empty stan- 
chions. Rollicking groups crowd the 
building, husking the sheathed ears, 
and making the huge barn ring with 
boisterous merriment. 

She sees herself, again a visitor at 
her grandparents,—at this her first 
entertainment. Shy, conscious of her 
first long dress and coronal of braids, 
that heretofore had hung in girlish 
freedom. She looks again, half-re- 
luctant, half-eager, into the untried, 
mysterious womanhood, that she is 
entering. A quivering sigh breaks 
from the woman’s lips; in pity for 
that young life, so soon to be disil- 
lusioned. She puts her hand to the 
prim knot of hair. Yes, dark locks 
yet, though thinned and frosted by 
the defrauding years. 

She sees her husband, then un- 
known to her, grave, middle-aged, 
outside the merry circle, of which she 
is a part. An incident, long forgot- 
ten, comes to her with new meaning. 
Buxom Widow Jones husks out a red 
ear with a squeal of affected coyness, 
frisking clumsily about with coltish 
gambols that accorded but ill with 
her matured embonpoint. Suddenly 
darting at the unconscious Ben, she 
gave him a vigorous smack. As if 
serpent-stung, he sprang to his feet, 
facing her, ghastly white, his eyes 
blazing. She stood simpering, ex- 
pectant, in her eyes a flame of desire. 
That flame flared into malignant 
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fury, as Ben fiung his half-husked 
ear away, and stalked from the barn. 
The widow stared after him in help- 
less confusion, but soon rallied her- 
self to meet and parry the rude bad- 
inage that came from every side. 
Eunice saw her afterwards in the 
shadow of a mow, her face hidden in 
ber apron, her broad _ shoulders 
shaking suspiciously. 

“Life’s threads are sorely tangled!” 
sighed the weaver, as she recalled 
some of Mother Sanford’s cutting 
criticisms of poor Widow Jones and 
her “running after Ben.” 

Eunice knew now that that night 
Was an anniversary of Ben’s  he- 
reavement. She recalled when going 
home with a bevy of young friends, 
their scurrying past the cemetery 
with bated breaths; the tall figure 
coming from the “silent city,” and 
their startled flight, screaming, down 
the road. She intuitively knew now 
that Ben had heen keeping vigil by 
the mound that covered all his hope 
and joy. With one dying kiss 
sacred on his lips, no wonder he re- 
sented the desecration of that other! 

Scene after scene unrolled before 
the weaver. From some, ruthlessly 
shut away for vears, she shrank, but 
memory held them before her with 
inexorable hand. Reluctantly she 
was hurried on to the time when the 
forces of womanhood awoke within 
her. She, too, had been anointed 
with love’s chrism. She, too, had re- 
ceived precious letters, that, thouzh 
destroyed long ago, were burned 
upon her heart. 

Remorselessly, memory compelled 
her to live again that sweet young past, 
when life was bliss, the world full of 
beauty, the future of promise; and 
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doubt, wrong, care and sorrow all 
unknown. Again she experienced the 
thrill of passion; again she felt the 
marvel of communion with a soul 
that was her very own. 

She sought to linger in this vision of 
bliss, but memory hurried her on to 
the bitter awakening. Just a slight 
misunderstanding at first, but aug- 
mented, inflamed by hot young pride 
and impatience. With the impetu- 
osity of youth, the tie between the 
two was severed, and pride prevented 
its re-uniting. Out of her life drifted 
the only one who could perfect it, and 
she was left to gather up life’s 
sundered threads, and weave anew 
its web in dulled, marred design. 

No one but her God knew the 


agony, the despair of the following 
years ; the lingering death of love and 
hope, the weary routine of a purpose- 


less existence. Yet she gave no sign 
to the world; but with cheerful, even 
gay face, met each day and per- 
formed its duties. Misfortune fol- 
lowed her. Friends, home, property, 
were taken from her. Then came the 
offer of Ben Sanford’s name and 
home; love was not mentioned be- 
tween them. I[mpatiently she turned 
from the years of drudgery that fol- 
lowed, to dwell again upon her brief 
season of love. 

The stony barriers so long im- 
prisoning its memories were broken, 
and strengthened by repression—en- 
forced by loneliness—the old passion 
dominated her whole being. In 
spring-tide resurrection, it sub- 
merged all restraint, flooding her 
nature with force and power that 
frightened, as well as fascinated her. 

For days she lived in that reincar- 
nated past, with its vivid remem- 
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brances. Then suddenly she aroused 
from her visions to realize that into 
her husband’s memorial she was 
weaving her cwn love-life. All the 
rectitude of her nature, the morality 
of her heritage, the force of her New 
England conscience revolted. Her 
marriage vows were just as binding, 
as sacred to her now, as though love 
had welded them—death had not 
broken them. She rallied every 
power of resistance to battle against 
this mighty passion that so possessed 
her. She strove to regain that self- 
control, that self-repression, that 
formerly had become a_life-habit. 
For days she paced her prison in this 
fierce, though silent struggle, and 
victory was hers at last. Once more 
her love was conquered, subjugated, 
confined beneath stern self-control, 
that would not allow even one rebel- 
lious thought. 

Eunice took up again her inter- 
rupted work, but all interest was 
gone, all enthusiasm had vanished. 
Into the borders of the mat she wove 
the sober-hued records of her mar- 
ried life. Stili the lines of black de- 
fined them, until towards the last, 
that carping presence was removed, 
for Death stilled it into peace. No 
animosity remained in the heart of 
the -weaver, for she knew the sorrow 
that had fretted those heart-strings ; 
she acknowledged the mother-love 
that actuated those jealous fault- 
findings. 

As she wove the last records of her 
husband’s life into the mat, she dwelt 
upon his sterling qualities, his 
patient long suffering, his fidelity, 
goodness and truth. The mat was 
indeed a “memorial,” the revelations 
it had gendered were gateways 
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through which she had entered into 
comprehension of true love, both 
human and divine. Through the new 
charity that cloaked her mother-in- 
law’s failings, through her new 
understanding of her husband’s self- 
sacrifice, through her own victory 
over what she considered sin, Eunice 
was brought back to God; to new, 
strong faith, and patient submission 
to His will. No longer were His 
words veiled. They became true 
inspiration and comfort. She had 
learned that not only the “Law and 
the Prophets” were comprised in 
“love to God and man,” but all of 
life’s true meanings—all of eternity’s 
fruitions. 

So engrossed was she in her work, 
that the days passed unheeded; she 
forgot to check them off in the Old 
Farmer’s Almanac on the kitchen 
wall. One morning Hiram burst in 
upon her, mouthing, gesticulating, 
sputtering, incoherently. She started 
up, shrinking back in alarm, and he 
pressed after, glaring at her, shaking 
his brawny fist in her face, and mak- 
ing uncouth sounds that she could 
not interpret. 

Was the unconfessed terror of 
years realized? Had his harmless 
idiocy developed into savage insanity ? 
Was she helpless—shut in with this 
strong brute? Trembling, mute with 
horror, she retreated before him, 
from room to room, shed after shed, 
until through the barns she fled like 
a hunted deer, with Hiram lumber- 
ing after in fierce pursuit. In and out 
among the startled cattle, doubling, 
seeking some refuge, but so closely 
pressed that many times the hot 
breath of her pursuer fanned her 
cheek, and all the time the snarling, 
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growling, sputtering sounds of her 
pursuer echoed through the great 
buildings, adding to her terror. 

Finally, when nearly exhausted, 
Eunice whisked into the shadow of 
a bale of hay, sinking to the floor, 
and pulling the hay over her. Hiram 
raged through the barn, his repulsive 
face convulsed, his great hairy fists 
beating the air, keeping up his hide- 
ous clamor. When he rushed to the 
other barn in his search, Eunice stole 
from her hiding place, and climbed 
the ladders to the signal place. Her 
fingers were stiffened with cold, and 
nerveless with fright, but she man- 
aged at last to open the scuttle, and 
fling out the signal. For hours she 
crouched there, not daring to de- 
scend. She had no wraps, but with 
her skirts wrapped about head and 
shoulders, she bore the cold as best she 
could. Again and again she heard 
Hiram rage through the barn, but he 
did not discover her hiding place. By 
noon, he seemed to give up the chase, 
and she heard him lumbering back 
through the sheds to the house. 

When the sun sank, and the bitter 
cold could no longer be borne, Eu- 
nice crept down, and stole to the 
house. Stiff, nearly perished witk 
cold and hunger, she must seci 
warmth and food. 

Hearing no sound, she noiseless! 
opened the kitchen door, and stole 
in. But Hiram heard her, and 
sprang out from his usual lair, the 
woodbox behind the stove. Too weak 
for flight, Eunice could only stand 
there, her eyes big with terror. But 
he did not touch her, standing before 
her, gesticulating, and expressing the 
words that had before been inco- 
herent. 
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“Sunday! 
sputtered. 
Sunday!” 

With a great revulsion of feeling, 
Eunice comprehended. Like the 
horses, Hiram knew instinctively 
when the Sabbath, the day of rest, 
came. Never before had he seen it 
desecrated. Eunice was shocked to 
learn that she had been working on 
that sacred day, but her relief from 
terror was so great, that she burst 
into a fit of wild laughter, that ended 
in as wild sobbing. And Hiram 
gazed at her in stupid, open-mouthed 
amazement, but, satisfied with having 
done his duty, he retired to his perch 
on the wood-box, while Eunice, when 
she could control herself, prepared a 
warm meal for them both. To satisfy 
her own conscience, she kept the 
next two days in fasting and prayer. 

The third day she completed the 
mat, and laid it on the “best room” 
floor. As it lay there in rich beauty, 
a ray of sunshine pierced the ice-cov- 
ered window, and fell upon, it like a 
benediction. 

“Why! The backbone of winter is 
broken!” cried Eunice in glad sur- 
prise. “When ever has 
passed so quickly?” 

And the “winter of her discontent” 
had also passed. Doubt and despair 
had vanished, even as the jsun in 
his returning solstice was loosening 
winter’s icy fetters. And in the heart 
of the woman as in that of the frozen 
earth, dormant forces stirred and 
thrilled. 

Meanwhile that little signal of dis- 
tress had caused consternation at 
Farmer Stone’s, it having first been 
seen by a stranger, who had come 
there several days before, hoping to 


Work Sunday!” he 
“Bad! Wicked! Work 


a winter 
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reach the Sanford house. After many 
futile attempts to break through the 
impassable drifts, he was unwillingly 
convinced that it was impossible to 
reach his goal. When the signal ap- 
peared he became wild with anxiety, 
and gathering a force of men and 
teams from the village, another at- 
tempt was made to reach the lonely 
house. Two days were spent in fruit- 
less effort, then the attempt was re- 
luctantly abandoned. 

“I cal’late we'll have ter give in,” 
said Farmer Stone. “’Taint noways 
possible ter git through them air 
drifts, an’ we can’t fly over ’em. It 
can’t be did noway.” 

“But man! She may be dying, or 
in the greatest danger!” cried the 
stranger. “We must get to her. Is 
there no way?” 

There was a pause, as the men 
looked dubiously at each other. Sud- 
denly one spoke doubtfully. 

“T’ve got a pair of snow shoes ter 
my house. P’raps yer could git thar’ 
on them.” 

Joyfully the stranger caught at the 
suggestion, and went with the man 
to procure the shoes. At daybreak, 
the next morning, he was off, climb- 
ing the drifts as rapidly as his clumsy 
foot-gear would permit. 

“Seems ter be in er mighty tew 
’bout ther Widder Sanford,” mused 
Farmer Stone. “Pears ter me she'll 
keep er while longer arter waitin’ all 
these years.” 

Before the kitchen door, the drifts 
had so shrunken that Hiram dug away 
quite a space. Here Eunice paced, 
breathing in the frosty air, full of 
calm content to be freed from her 
prison. Suddenly a sense of move- 
ment drew her absent gaze to the 
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snow-filled lane. To her astonish- 


ment, there was a man making 
slow progress towards the house. 
Then she recollected her signal, 
which still fluttered on the roof. 


Filled with compunction at the anx- 
iety and trouble she had evidently 
made, she watched the approaching 
figure. 

As he drew nearer, something 
in his poise quickened her pulses, and 
sent her hand involuntarily to her 
heart. When ai last he stood panting 
before her, she recognized the face 
that for years had been enshrined 
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within her soul, though like her own 
it was aged and altered. In the gray 
eyes was the same light kindled for 
her so long ago. In the voice that 
finally broke the pregnant silence 
were the same chords that had made 
her whole being vibrant. Only one 
word he spoke: the name sacred to 
him alone. 

“Una!” 

“Will! Oh, Will!” 

All the stifled yearnings of years 
were in her cry. Then his arms en- 
folded her, and her sobbings hushed 
into peace. 





























From the Painting by W. A. Bouguereau 
ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 





